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Summary 


Chapter 1 

Introduction 

The Scottish Home and Health Department commis- 
sioned this survey as part of a programme to monitor the 
effects of changes in Scottish Licensing Laws following 
the 1973 Clayson Report. Initially the study was designed 
to examine the effects of extending evening closing time 
to 1 1 pm, but subsequently it was extended to cover the 
Sunday opening of public houses. 

Sample design 

The survey was based on a sample of adults aged 18 or 
over and resident in Scotland, selected from the electoral 
registers. For reasons of economy the geographical 
coverage was restricted to the four major cities and the 
central belt, which account together for about four fifths 
of the registered electors. A two stage random sampling 
design selected 50 groups of wards, and then sampled 
named persons from the electoral registers. A special 
procedure was adopted to cover unregistered young 
electors. Men were oversampled by a factor of 2 to allow 
for their greater variance in drinking levels when 
compared with women, but where both sexes are con- 
sidered together the data from men have been suitably 
reweighted. 

Fieldwork 

There were three fieldwork periods. The first just before 
the introduction of the extra hour (October — November 
1 976) was intended as a ‘before’ measure for the effects of 
late closing. The second fieldwork period (March 1977) 
was intended as an ‘after’ measure for the effects of the 
extra hour but also served as a ‘before’ measure for 
Sunday opening. The third fieldwork period in October 
— November 1978 was the ‘after’ measure for the effects 
of Sunday opening of public houses. Each period was 
deliberately chosen to avoid public holidays and festivals. 

Response rates 

The effective response rate for the before and after study 
of 1 1 pm closing was 78 per cent, and that for the Sunday 
opening study was 64 per cent. A comparison of respon- 
dents interviewed in all three fieldwork stages with the 
sample interviewed in the first stage shows almost 
identical general drinking habits. 

Problems of measuring a change in consumption 
Drinking surveys generally under-represent heavy 
drinkers since such persons tend to be under-represented 
on sampling frames and feature disproportionately 
among the non-respondents. Moreover, there are in- 
herent problems in any of the known methods for asking 
about the consumption of respondents. The retrospective 


recall of the previous seven days, as used in this survey, is 
subject to progressive forgetting back through the days of 
the week which probably accounts for a 10 per cent loss. 
In the absence of a control group, which was not feasible 
in this study, there could be no absolute assurance that 
any changes in consumption were due to the new laws, 
though the short period between the before and after 
measures for the late closing study does minimise that 
problem. Some check was made on weather conditions in 
the different field periods but there were no important 
changes between the first and second periods. Com- 
parison of weather in the second and third periods did 
show some changes though there was no evident reason 
why those particular changes might have affected 
consumption. 

Chapter 2 

Changes in total weekly consumption 
The previous seven days consumption of different 
quantities and types of alcoholic beverages for each 
drinker was converted into standard units of equivalent 
alcohol content and summed over the measured week. 
Each alcohol unit was equivalent to half a pint of beer or a 
standard measure of spirits. 

After the later closing 

Comparing average consumption in the measured week 
in each of the field periods there was no statistically 
reliable evidence of an overall increase (or decrease) in 
consumption after the extra hour. When attention was 
restricted to those who had drunk alcohol in both field 
periods there was some evidence of a small increase (1 
standard unit) in consumption among younger women. 

After Sunday opening 

Comparison of average consumption before and after 
Sunday opening shows evidence of an increase in con- 
sumption among men aged 45 or younger (2j standard 
units). Other men’s consumption marginally decreased 
after Sunday opening but there was virtually no change in 
women’s consumption. 

Changes in consumption after each of the two legislative 
changes were analysed by social class, marital status and 
within ten year age groups. In almost all of these sub- 
groups, a decrease in consumption after one of the 
changes was counter balanced by an increase in consump- 
tion after the other change. The only sub-group with a net 
increase of more than two standard units was the men 
aged 18 — 25. 

The sub-groups of men which had the higher increases in 
consumption after Sunday opening were those with the 
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highest consumption levels (for example the young men, 
skilled manual workers and single men). This suggests 
that any changes in the licensing laws may have made a 
greater impact on heavier drinkers than on lighter 
drinkers. This was confirmed with reference to the 
increase in consumption by men after Sunday opening in 
that there was a greater increase among those with the 
highest average consumption than among those with 
lower consumption levels. 

Because of the 1 8 month time gap between the second and 
third field periods, informants were asked whether there 
had been any changes in their lives affecting the way they 
spent their spare time. Those changes reported were often 
connected with the informants being slightly older, 
including for example ill health and going out less 
frequently. On balance these changes were associated 
with having less to drink which suggests that the increase 
in consumption measured by the survey may slightly 
underestimate the increase in the whole adult population. 


Chapter 3 

Changes in drinking patterns after the extra hour 
The results show that about one in ten claim never to 
drink alcohol, and that a further 17 per cent had not 
drunk in either of the measured weeks; while just over 
half reported some consumption in both weeks. There 
was little change among the lighter drinkers but the 
heavier drinkers interviewed at the first stage consumed a 
little less at the second stage. Moreover this pattern was 
broadly confirmed for most of the main types of 
alcoholic beverage. 

Times when drinking 

Estimating the impact of the extra hour was complicated 
by the fact that a number of informants mentioned drink- 
ing on licensed premises after permitted hours in the 
period before the new law. However, an attempt to 
measure additional late drinking in the second measured 
week showed that about one in eight more (of those who 
drank in both periods) drank on licensed premises after 
10.15 pm on Fridays and Saturdays in the second week. 
When those who frequent public houses or bars were 
asked whether they ever drank in a pub after 10 o’clock, 
only among the younger ones was there a majority claim- 
ing to drink at that time of the evening. A check on the 
starting time of evening drinking showed some evidence 
of later starting especially on Fridays and Saturdays. But 
there was no evidence of any change in the small 
proportion who drank after work in the 5 — 7 pm period. 

Drinking venues and speed 

To find out whether people were less likely to continue 
drinking at home when the pubs closed an hour later, the 
number of drinking occasions in domestic venues after 
10.15 pm was compared between the two field periods. 
However, there was no evidence of any change in the 
amount of late drinking in domestic venues after the pubs 
had closed in the second period. A comparison of the 
total number of drinking occasions in each week shows 
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some variation among informants, but again there was no 
evidence of a systematic change among drinkers as a 
whole between the two periods. Yet there was some 
evidence of a small decline in the rate of alcohol consump- 
tion of just over one third an alcohol unit per hour. There 
was no evidence of any uni-directional change in 
consumption venues or alcohol beverages consumed. 

To give some general indication of the usage of licensed 
premises by the drinking population (ie those who ever 
drink) a summary was made of the number of informants 
to be found on such premises on each evening of the two 
measured weeks. A count of the number of men to be 
found on licensed premises in each evening hour shows 
that for Friday and Saturday evenings there was some 
increase in usage later in the evening at the expense of less 
usage at earlier times. 

Evening activities 

Looking for evidence of short term changes in social 
activity, the activity which occupied most of the infor- 
mant’s time on each evening of the measured week before 
the new law, was compared with the equivalent evening in 
the second week. The results however show no evidence 
of a change in activities since the increase in permitted 
hours. Even on the most popular evenings for going out 
(Friday and Saturday) the majority spent most or all of 
their time at home. Visiting friends or relatives, going out 
for a drink or working late were the three answers which 
accounted for the main activity of most other informants. 
An analysis of the evening activity of those who drink 
from time to time but did not drink on the day in question 
showed a similar pattern with the obvious exclusion of the 
‘going out for a drink’ answer. 

Drinking after other evening activities 
Since it had been suggested that the new law would allow 
people to undertake other activities in the evening and 
still have time for a drink, a comparison was made of 
activities before the first evening drink in the two survey 
periods. However, the results showed no evidence of a 
change between the two periods. What the figures did 
show was that more than three in four drinkers in either 
period did not go out anywhere prior to their first evening 
drink but those who did were most likely to have been 
visiting friends, working late or at a sporting activity. An 
analysis was also undertaken for activities after the last 
drinking occasion on any given evening of the measured 
weeks; but the only clear finding in both periods was that 
at least 90 per cent went straight home. 

The survey fieldwork period intended for monitoring the 
effects of Sunday licences also provided a chance to re- 
examine the effect of 1 1 o’clock opening almost two years 
after the legislative change. However, the survey showed 
no evidence of a further increase in late drinking follow- 
ing the initial rise registered shortly after the new law. 
Moreover, the decline in the average rate of consumption 
(measured in alcohol units per hour of consumption) 
registered just after 11 o’clock opening seems to have 
been sustained. 


Chapter 4 

Changes in drinking patterns after Sunday opening 
The survey results showed a net increase in Sunday 
drinking among those who ever drink of just 3 per cent 
since the issue of Sunday licences for public houses 
began. However, there was evidence of considerable 
variation in the incidence of Sunday drinking between 
one week and another. A net increase of 4 per cent in 
Sunday drinking was registered among regular drinkers; 
3 out of that 4 per cent being drinking on licensed 
premises. 

Among those who drank on the measured Sundays before 
and after the new law there was a net increase of 5 per cent 
using licensed premises. Only 7 per cent of this group who 
drank on both Sundays changed from drinking in hotels 
or clubs to public houses. 

Sunday drinking on licensed premises 
Moderate drinkers did not seem to be more inclined to use 
licensed premises in general after Sunday opening of 
public houses had made all such premises less crowded, 
but there was some evidence of a small increase in the 
minority of women using these facilities. 

Although it was clear that users of licensed premises 
tended to be heavier drinkers, there was no evidence that 
those who used licensed premises after the change had 
increased their consumption more than other drinkers. 
Rather the evidence suggested that whatever small 
increase in consumption might have taken place was 
probably unrelated to Sunday opening. 

Two thirds of those drinking on licensed premises before 
and after the extension of Sunday opening, only drank on 
Sunday evenings. The proportion who drank there at 
lunchtime rose marginally from 25 to 29 per cent and the 
proportion who drank on licensed premises both lunch- 
time and evening fell from 9 to 6 per cent. 

Sunday evening activities 

There was no evidence of a change in the pattern of 
Sunday evening activities among regular drinkers 
following the Sunday opening of public houses. 

Heavy weekend drinking 

It has been suggested by some commentators that the 
extension of Sunday opening might encourage drinkers 
to spread their consumption more equally over the three 
weekend evenings and would lead to less heavy drinking 
on Fridays and Saturdays. Defining heavy drinking as the 
equivalent of more than 4 pints of beer in the evening, 
there was no evidence of a decline in weekend drinking at 
this level. The proportion of weekend heavy drinking 
remained steady at around 1 in 5 regular drinkers, but 
among younger men there was an increase from 39 to 45 
per cent which was accounted for by an increase in their 
Saturday evening drinking. 

Characteristics of Sunday drinkers 
Even though there was little or no evidence of changed 
Sunday drinking habits following the new law, an 
attempt was made to describe the characteristics of 


Sunday drinkers. Since heavier drinkers tend to be more 
frequent drinkers it was not surprising to find that they 
were more likely to be among those who drank on Sunday 
(or any other particular day). But even after controlling 
for consumption levels in general, it was clear that those 
over retirement age were significantly less likely to be 
Sunday drinkers. Sunday drinkers on licensed premises 
were most likely to be men, particularly younger men. 
Licensed premises, particularly clubs, were the most 
popular choice among working class men whilst within 
other classes drinking at home was more common. 

Chapter 5 

Opinions on the later closing time 
About half of the sample were in favour of the later 
closing time, a third disapproved of the change and the 
remainder could not say or gave a qualified answer. 
Younger people were much more likely to be in favour of 
the change than were older people and within each age 
group more of the men, than of the women, approved of 
the change. 

Advantages 

The two most frequently mentioned advantages were that 
drinking in pubs would become more leisurely and that 
people would be able to spend longer at home before they 
went out to a pub. The majority of the people who dis- 
approved of the change said they never went to pubs and 
so it is perhaps not surprising that they rarely mentioned 
these advantages. 

Disadvantages 

The most frequently mentioned disadvantage of the extra 
hour was that it would lead to more drunkenness and 
disturbances, although a few people considered that these 
problems would be reduced. An appreciable proportion 
of the people who disapproved of the change felt that 
there would be an adverse effect on family life resulting 
from husbands (or older children) spending longer away 
from home. This contrasts with the views of those who 
were in favour of the change who felt that people would 
spend longer at home before going out to the pub. 

Only about a tenth of the sample thought that the extra 
opening hour had made a difference to the way they spend 
their time in the evenings. Most of these people felt that 
they now went out to the pub later in the evening which is 
consistent with the behavioural changes reported in 
Chapter 3. 

Chapter 6 

Opinions on Sunday and afternoon opening 
Overall more people thought that Sunday opening was a 
good thing (47 per cent) than a bad thing (35 per cent); the 
remainder could not say or gave a qualified answer . The 
proportion in favour of the change was much lower 
among women, older people and lighter or non-drinkers. 

Advantages 

The most frequently mentioned advantages were related 
to a better choice of social activities on Sundays, 
including specific advantages of public houses in 
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comparison with clubs or hotels (for example better 
accessibility, less crowded and lower prices). Other 
advantages were the removal of an unnecessary restric- 
tion which might lead to more sensible drinking habits 
and advantages for tourism. 

Disadvantages 

The two main disadvantages were connected with the 
harmful results from people drinking too much on 
Sundays and a concern that Sunday should be kept as a 
quiet family or religious day. These disadvantages 
seemed to apply equally to drinking in clubs or hotels on 
Sundays. 

The greater approval for Sunday opening among younger 
people was partly related to their higher consumption 
levels but was also associated with better social facilities 
appealing to more of the young, whereas older people 
were more likely to be concerned that Sunday should be a 
quiet day. 

According to people’s assessment of the effects on them- 
selves (or their husbands), about one person in twenty 


had started regularly using public houses on Sundays 
including a few who had switched from clubs or hotels; 
which is broadly consistent with the behavioural changes 
noted in Chapter 4. 

Afternoon opening 

Afternoon opening applied in only a limited number of 
public houses and had made less impact than the other 
changes to the licensing laws. Less than half of the sample 
were able to give a definite view on the advantages and 
disadvantages of afternoon opening and less than 1 per 
cent had been drinking in a public house on any afternoon 
in the previous week. People’s overall views on afternoon 
opening were generally similar to their views on Sunday 
opening with the majority of those with a clear opinion 
being in favour of this development. The main 
advantages were perceived as being the removal of an 
arbitrary restriction, the development of a more leisurely 
drinking pace and advantages for shift workers. The 
main disadvantages were harmful effects resulting from 
people drinking too much or spending longer away from 
their work or their families. 
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1 Introduction 


Background to the survey 

Following the report of the Clayson Committee on Scot- 
tish Licensing Law in 1973, ‘ the government reviewed their 
policy and decided on a limited measure of reform. Not 
all the recommendations of the Clayson Committee were 
taken up but it was felt that some liberalisation of permit- 
ted hours could be accepted. The two main changes which 
followed in the enabling legislation were the extension of 
evening hours on weekdays to 1 1 pm (from the previous 
10 o’clock) and the provision for special licenses to allow 
public houses to open regularly on Sundays. The extra 
evening hour was brought into effect on 13th December 
1976, but the Sunday licences were not issued for 
approved public houses until October 1977 when the 
newly established licensing courts were in session. ^ 

The Scottish Home and Health Department (SHHD) were 
anxious to monitor the effects of these legislative 
changes, but as the Clayson report had pointed out, there 
was a dearth of regular data on individual consumption. ^ 
Volume of sales data were only available from certain 
types of outlet for Scotland alone, and these figures could 
not be related to individual consumption. The only 
comprehensive market research data were based on indi- 
vidual consumption of a series of beverage categories, 
and these could not be related back to a reliable estimate 
of total alcohol intake over an identifiable period. The 
OPCS Family Expenditure Survey was examined as a 
source of expenditure on alcohol over a fixed period but 
the Scottish sub-sample was not very large, and such data 
could not reveal who had consumed the purchased 
alcohol and over what period. 

Against this background, SHHD decided that a monitor- 
ing study should be commissioned from OPCS. Initially 
the study was designed to monitor the effects of the extra 
evening hour, and subsequently the exercise was extended 
to cover Sunday opening of public houses. 

Aims and objectives of the surveys 
The main objective of the survey was to monitor the 
effects, if there were any, of the two main provisions in 
the Licensing (Scotland) Act, 1976. Specifically the 

‘ Report of the Departmental Committee on Scottish Licensing Law, 
Cmnd 5354, HMSO, 1973. 

^Previously only hotels and restaurants (including some restaurant 
parts of public houses) had permitted hours on Sunday. 

’OPCS was working on a comprehensive survey of Scottish consump- 
tion habits for the Scottish Health Education Unit while the Clayson 
Committee was sitting. This has now been published. See: Scottish 
drinking habits by Susan E Dight, HMSO, 1976. Comparison of this 
study with the one in 1972 presents a number of technical problems and 
has not been attempted in this report but a research paper with such 
comparisons is available on request from Social Survey Division: 
OPCS. 


surveys aimed to measure changes in individual alcohol 
consumption patterns, with some attempt to assess public 
attitudes to the extra evening hour and Sunday opening of 
public houses. 


The sample and the response rate 

Coverage and design 

The survey was based on a sample of adults aged 18 or 
over resident in Scotland, selected from the Electoral 
Registers. The population of Scotland is heavily concen- 
trated in the four major cities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee and Aberdeen and the central belt, which 
account together for about four fifths of the registered 
electors. The remaining fifth is mostly spread thinly over 
a vast rural area and the resources required to interview in 
these areas are greatly out of proportion to the contribu- 
tion that this fifth could make to the overall results. So for 
reasons of economy it was decided to limit the geographi- 
cal coverage of the survey to the central belt with the four 
major towns. 

The sample was based on a two-stage stratified design. 

Both districts and constituencies were considered to be 
too large for a single interviewer to handle within the 
fieldwork period. Consequently, the whole area was 
divided into clusters of geographically contiguous wards. 

At the first stage a random sample of 50 groups of wards 
was selected and within each of these first stage units a 
systematic sample of named persons was chosen from the 
Electoral Registers. 

It was known that a proportion of young persons aged 
17—21 (at the time of registration) were missing from the 
Registers. As this age group contains a high proportion of 
‘drinkers’, a special procedure was adopted to ensure that 
any person aged 18 or over and living at a sampled 
address, but not included on the Register, was given his 
due chance of selection (see Appendix B). 


Over-sampling of men as a design feature 
It was known from previous research in Scotland that the 
variance in drinking levels among men was much greater 
than that among women. So to maximise the efficiency of 
the sample, men were given twice the change of selection 
that was given to women. In the substantive survey results 
data from men have generally been weighted by 0.5 to 
compensate for this design feature, except for cases where 
men have been analysed separately from women. 
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Figure 1 Timing of legislative changes and OPCS fieldwork 





Fieldwork 

There were three fieldwork periods. The first just before 
the introduction of the extra hour (October — November 
1 976) was intended as a ‘before’ measure for the effects of 
late closing. The second fieldwork period (March 1977) 
was designed as an ‘after’ measure for the affects of the 
extra hour but also served as a ‘before’ measure for Sun- 
day opening. ‘ 

The third fieldwork period was designed as an ‘after’ 
measure for Sunday opening of public houses. It was 
originally envisaged that this ‘after’ measure would take 
place 12 months later, ie in March 1978. However, 
although the newly established Licensing Courts began to 
issue Sunday licences from October 1977, publicans were 
slow to apply for them. Moreover, many publicans, hav- 
ing obtained a Sunday licence did not choose to open their 
premises on Sundays until the summer of 1978. So the 
third fieldwork period was delayed until 
October — November 1978 (see Figure 1). 

The project can effectively be seen as two exercises: a 
before and after measure for the extra evening hour and a 
before and after measure for Sunday opening. 

All interviews were undertaken by fully trained inter- 
viewers of the OPCS Social Survey Division. 


Response 

A sample of approximately 2,(X)0 persons at Scottish 
addresses was selected for interviewers to visit, but 48 of 
the addresses turned out to be empty or demolished. At 
the remaining 1,949, some 3 per cent refused to co- 
operate when visited by Social Survey interviewers, and 
no contact could be made with a further 2 per cent; but the 
remainder were contacted and a special procedure was 
put into effect to register the existence of other adults 
resident in the same household who for some reason were 
not on the Electoral Register, as explained above. (This 
special procedure can also result in the selection of no 
eligible person of some addresses — see Appendix B for 
details.) Together with the originally sampled individuals 
still resident at the registered address this procedure 
generated some 1,767 potential informants. 

If it is assumed that the addresses at which interviewers 
had failed to obtain any response would have generated 
the same proportion of eligible informants as addresses 
where initial co-operation was achieved, then the number 
of potential informants at the first fieldwork stage may be 
estimated as 1 ,767 -l- 95 (estimated informants at non co- 
operating addresses) = 1,862. In all, 1,656 potential 
informants were successfully interviewed in the first 
fieldwork period, ie 89 per cent of the estimated total. When 
interviewers recalled at the second fieldwork stage, 21 of 
those previously interviewed had died or were discovered 


‘So far as it was possible to establish, October and March appeared to 
have similar seasonal drinking levels. 


to have moved out of Scotland, ‘ thus making them inelig- 
ible: so the estimated number of eligible potential infor- 
mants for the second stage was 1,862 — 21 = 1,841.^ 
Interviewers obtained interviews from 1,443, ie 78 per 
cent of the estimated eligible sample. In between the 
second and third fieldwork periods a further 48 died or 
moved out of Scotland, so the estimated number of 
eligible potential informants for that stage was 1,841 — 
48 = 1,793.^ Of these, interviews were made with 1,143 ie 
64 per cent. 

Representativeness of the ‘achieved sample’ 

As a guide to the representativeness of the sample after it 
had suffered successive waves of non-response the 
demographic composition of the achieved sample was 
compared for each fieldwork period (see Table 1.1). In 
general the characteristics of the sample remained very 
similar after each stage, although by the third period 
there was a slight decrease in the proportion of people 
aged over 65 and in the proportion of people who were 
widowed, divorced or separated. Possible explanations 
for these decreases are firstly that elderly and widowed 
people are less interested than younger people in drinking 
surveys and secondly that elderly people are more likely 
to drop out for health reasons. However, the general 
drinking habits (stated drinking frequency and amount 
consumed at the first stage) of the people who were inter- 
viewed in all three stages were almost identical to the 
drinking habits of those who were interviewed in the first 
stage (see Table 1.2). Therefore, despite the slight 
decrease in the proportion of elderly people, the sample at 
the third stage appears to be reasonably representative of 
drinking characteristics. 

General problems of representativeness in an alcohol 
consumption survey 

Two general problems associated with drinking surveys 
are that they invariably under-represent heavy drinkers 
and that some people who do take part may under- 
represent their consumption. The sampling frames avail- 
able to researchers who must sample the adult population 
are all deficient in their record of frequent movers, people 
without a regular address and young people, each of 
which groups contain a higher than average proportion of 
heavier drinkers. ’ When, as in this survey, one attempts 
to interview informants at home,'* heavy drinkers are 
more likely to be out whenever the interviewer calls. 
Although interviewers sought to interview informants 
alone this was not always possible, and some informants 
may have deliberately under-reported their consumption 
when speaking in front of other members of the family or 
friends. 


‘ This will inevitably be a slight underestimate since some of the non- 
contacts will have moved out of Scotland, but left no way for the 
interviewer to discover that fact. 

^Some of these had declined to be reinterviewed when asked about that 
possibility at the end of the previous interview. 

‘This problem is decribed in more detail in an article by K Pernanen 
(full reference in Appendix C) but it is alleviated to sohie extent by the 
sampling method. 

Mf one attempts to interview anywhere else, there is no adequate 
sampling frame for the adult population. 
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Table 1.1 Comparison of first, second and third stage informants — demographic characteristics 


Demographic characteristics (at time of 
1st fieldwork period) 

All informants interviewed in 1st 
fieldwork period 

All informants interviewed in 1st 
& 2nd fieldwork periods 

All informants interviewed in 1st 
2nd & 3rd fieldwork periods 


% 

% 

% 

Sex 

Male 

43 

43 

43 

Female 

SI 

57 

57 

Social Class 

I 

4 

4 

4 

II 

16 

16 

16 

III 

32 

33 

32 

IV 

23 

23 

23 

V 

25 

25 

25 

Age 

18—21 

9 

9 

10 

22—25 

7 

7 

7 

26—35 

19 

20 

21 

36—45 

16 

17 

17 

46—55 

17 

17 

18 

56—65 

16 

15 

15 

66 or over 

16 

15 

12 

Paid employment 

Yes 

62 

62 

64 

No 

38 

38 

36 

Marital status 

Married 

68 

70 

72 

Single 

19 

17 

17 

Widowed, divorced or separated 

14 

13 

11 

Base (weighted*) 

1,157 

1,008 

798 


*Throughoul this report when results for women and men have been added together the latter have been reweighted by j to compensate for their double 
chance of selection in the original sample (as explained on page 3). 


Table 1.2 Comparison of first, second and third stage informants — drinking habits 


Drinking habits 

All informants interviewed in 1st 

All informants interviewed in 1st 

All informants interviewed in 1st 


fieldwork period 

& 2nd fieldwork periods 

2nd & 3rd fieldwork periods 


% 

% 

% 

Stated frequency (at 1st fieldwork 
period): 

at least once a week 

47 

47 

46 

about once a fortnight 

9 

9 

10 

once a month 

10 

11 

11 

once every 3 to 6 months 

13 

14 

14 

once a year 

9 

8 

8 

less than once a year 

2 

2 

2 

never drinks (teetotal) 

10 

9 

9 

Amount drunk in 1st fieldwork period*: 

Nil 

38 

36 

38 

1—5 

27 

28 

27 

6—10 

12 

13 

12 

11 — 15 

7 

7 

7 

16—20 

5 

5 

5 

21—25 

3 

3 

3 

26—37 

4 

4 

4 

38—50 

2 

2 

2 

over 50 

2 

2 

2 

Mean alcohol consumption* in 1st 

fieldwork period 

7.8 

8.0 

7.7 

Base (weighted) 

1,157 

1,008 

798 


•The alcohol units adopted in coding this survey (2 units are equal to approximately a half pint of beer, a single of spirits or a glass of wine or sherry) 
were designed to take proper account of the popularity of the \ pint can of beer. However, to make the results of the survey more comparable with other 
drinking surveys in which the usual single unit is equal to a half pint of beer, the results in the tables have been multiplied by 0.5. The frequency 
distributions are represented to the nearest half pint unit by rounding upwards. So for example, the range represented as 6 — 10 units, or in terms of beer 
3 — 5 pints, actually covers the range of 2\ — 5 pints of beer. 


Students are difficult to cover in any general population 
sample, and since they probably consume a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the total alcohol sales, their omission is 
important in any alcohol consumption survey. In this 
survey, the Electoral Register available at the time of 
sampling had been drawn up approximately 12 months 
before, so it was bound to be deficient in its record of the 


student population at the time of fieldwork. Indeed, 
students are but a sub-category of the generally mobile 
younger age groups. ‘ 

' New students and student movers who were lodging with registered 
electors had a chance of selection through the special procedure planned 
for unregistered electors. However, households consisting solely of 
unregistered student electors could not be included. 
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There is no adequate means of discovering the proportion 
of total consumption accounted for in a survey of this 
type, because of limitations in the data for total 
consumption. The only figures for total alcohol sales in 
the United Kingdom are those produced by HM Customs 
and Excise. These figures do not distinguish Scotland 
from the rest of the United Kingdom and although they 
show figures for various times throughout the year the 
dates relate to the time at which excise duty is paid rather 
than the time of consumption. Thus validation of the 
survey measure as a means of accounting for consumed 
alcohol is problematical, but there can be no doubt that 
surveys will always fall short of a full account. 

Problems of measuring a change in alcohol consumption 

There are three basic problems in seeking to measure any 
change in alcohol consumption as a result of extending 
the permitted hours: 

(a) the problem of measurement error 

(b) progressive forgetting 

(c) the problem of knowing whether any detected change 
is the result of changing permitted hours or of some 
other extraneous event or long term change. 

(a) Error in the measure of alcohol consumption 

The earlier (1972) OPCS survey of drinking habits in 
Scotland showed the importance of covering a weekly 
cycle to represent the consumption patterns of regular 
drinkers. But having chosen to measure behaviour over a 
seven day period, that measure could have been taken as 
the behaviour occurred, or in retrospect. The only 
feasible method of recording drinking behaviour as it 
occurs is by means of a diary in which the informant 
would be asked to note each drinking episode as it 
happens. But apart from the high interviewing costs nec- 
essitated by interviewer visits required to place, monitor 
and collect the diaries, the latter would depress the level of 
response, and would be more likely to be left uncom- 
pleted by those who drink larger amounts. 

The alternative retrospective approach which was chosen 
is not without its own special problems. Informants may 
recall drinks but confuse the occasions or they may forget 
some drinking altogether increasingly as they are 
required to go back further over the previous week. There 
is no easy way of checking this but such checks as were 
possible suggest that, on average, forgetting leads to 
about 10 per cent fall off when informants have to recall 
consumption over a period of seven days. ‘ But for all the 
limitations of the measure, retrospective recall was felt to 
be the best available measure. 

(b) Progressive forgetting 

The influence of progressive forgetting suggests that 
people interviewed at some days remove from the day of 
the week on which they consumed most alcohol, will 
report a lower total consumption than people who have 


' See Appendix C on the investigation of memory over 7 days. Research 
carried out in Finland, which may or may not be valid for Scotland, 
suggests that frequent drinkers forget their drinking occasions at a more 
pronounced rate than infrequent drinkers. 


only to recall that day as yesterday. So if, for example, 
people tend to drink more on Saturdays then the total 
consumption reported by people asked to recall last 
Saturday as 7 days ago will be lower than that reported by 
those for whom last Saturday was yesterday. This means 
that if informants are interviewed on different days of the 
week in the two different fieldwork periods, that factor 
alone could cause a difference in reported consumption. 
Tables 1.3 and 1.4 show the days on which informants 
were interviewed in the ‘before’ fieldwork period, 
analysed by the days on which they gave the ‘after’ inter- 
view. Ideally one would want to see a diagonal row of 100 
per cent cells in each table indicating that all informants 
were interviewed on the same day of the week in each 
fieldwork period. This was attempted but was not 
possible for all informants, so the next most acceptable 
finding would be a similar (high) proportion of infor- 
mants interviewed on the same day at each stage with 
most of the remainder interviewed on the day after the 
target day on the second stage. Tables 1.3 and 1.4 show 
that this was indeed the case, so one might reasonably 
conclude that the day of interview problem outlined 
above has not distorted the survey findings. 

(c) Whether a measured change is due to the change in 
permitted hours or other factors 
The most reliable way of measuring the effects of any 
given policy change is to set up an experiment in which 
there are two matched groups of people, one to whom the 
change is administered and the other to whom it is denied. 
Both groups are then investigated both before and after 
the change has taken place, and any difference between 
the groups is assumed to be attributable to the new policy. 

Yet for many reasons this sort of scientifically controlled 
experiment is not usually feasible in social policy 
research. Even if it were politically acceptable to make a 
change in licensing laws which was selectively applied to 
only part of the Scottish population, the areas with differ- 
ent regulations would have to be far enough apart to 
avoid contamination, and this separation would intro- 
duce a geographical variable. Moreover, it is arguable 
that Glasgow is so important in its own right that it could 
not be allocated to either group without throwing the 
whole experimental design out of balance. 

Thus the survey was designed to measure alcohol con- 
sumption patterns before and after the policy changes but 
there is always the risk that whatever change was regis- 
tered between the fieldwork periods would have taken 
place whether or not the range of permitted hours was 
extended. There also exists the possibility that a change in 
consumption occurred due to the change in licensing 
laws, coupled at the same time with a more than 
equivalent change in the opposite direction which had 
nothing to do with licensing hours. 

Another potential problem in comparing two periods of 
fieldwork is that extraneous factors may have affected 
drinking in one period more than the other. The dates for 
fieldwork periods were carefully chosen to avoid public 
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Table 1.3 Day of interview in first stage by day of interview in second stage (before and after the extra hour) 


Day of interview in 
second stage 

Day of interview in first stage 






Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Sunday 

87 

— 

— 



1 

1 

3 

Monday 

7 

90 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Tuesday 

i 

6 

90 



i 

3 

2 

Wednesday 

3 

1 

4 

88 

3 

1 

2 

Thursday 

1 

1 

2 

8 

86 

4 

2 

Friday 

i 

2 

1 

1 

8 

84 

1 

Saturday 

I 

— 

1 

1 

i 

5 

88 

Base (weighted) 

137 

147 

123 

146 

160 

142 

153 


Table 1.4 Day of interview in second stage by day of interview in third stage (before and after Sunday opening) 


Day of interview in 

Day of interview in second stage 







third stage 









Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 



% 

% 

% 


% 

% 

% 


Sunday 

85 

0 

2 

I 

3 

1 

6 


Monday 

5 

83 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 


Tuesday 

1 

5 

85 

2 

i 

4 

3 


Wednesday 

2 

6 

5 

82 

3 

3 

1 


Thursday 

2 

5 

1 

6 

80 

1 

0 


Friday 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

87 

3 


Saturday 

4 

0 

i 

2 

2 

2 

83 


Base (weighted) 

100 

124 

105 

119 

132 

103 

115 



holidays and festivals, and it was anticipated that the 
weather would be similar at each stage. In fact, within the 
limits of the checks that have been undertaken, the 
weather was similar in the periods before and after the 


extra hour, though the third fieldwork period was 
warmer on average, but with less hours of daylight than 
the second period. This comparison of weather condi- 
tions is explained in more detail in Appendix B. 
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2 Changes in total weekly consumption 


This chapter examines the differences in people’s average 
weekly alcohol consumption before and after the two 
main changes in the licensing laws (later evening closing 
and Sunday opening’). This analysis provides a useful 
summary of the overall impact of the revised licensing 
regulations in the light of which more specific changes in 
drinking patterns are considered in later chapters^ . 

The measure of change 

Informants were asked about drinking occasions which 
occurred yesterday, each occasion being recorded in a 
separate column on the questionnaire (see specimen copy 
in Appendix D) and this was continued progressively 
back over the past seven days. Then the interviewers took 
informants back over these occasions individually and 
asked them to recall venues, times and drinks consumed. 
This information was subsequently coded by type of 
alcohol consumed and, to facilitate comparison of indi- 
viduals consuming different beverages, a standardised 
unit of alcohol content. Fortunately the usual quantities 
in which alcoholic beverages are sold can be fairly readily 
equated in terms of the actual alcoholic content. Thus 
amounts of each beverage can be converted to standard 
units. This method was used successfully in the 1972 
OPCS survey of drinking in Scotland where it is explained 
in more detaiP and was repeated for the present survey. 
In simple terms, one standard unit equates to a single 
measure of spirits or a half pint of beer.'' 

Change in average consumption after late opening 
Summing consumption for all who drank in the measured 
week it was possible to produce an average consumption 
figure for the first and second fieldwork periods and these 
averages are shown in Figure 2. It can be seen that the 
results show a marginal decrease among male drinkers 
between the two periods and a marginal increase among 
female drinkers. However, these figures are sample 


'The effects of afternoon opening which was introduced on a more 
limited basis are considered in Chapter 6. 

’Average consumption levels are also of importance in their own right 
because international comparisons show a broad association between a 
country’s average consumption and the proportion of heavy drinkers 
(for example see Davies P ‘The UK and Europe: some comparative 
observations on alcohol consumption’ Brit J on Alcohol and 
Alcoholism, V14 pp 208 — 232, 1979). However, the strength of this 
association is affected by drinking patterns and the distribution of 
consumption. 

’pp 40—41 Scottish drinking habits by S E Dight. HMSO 1976. 

* One standard unit, in this report represents half a pint of beer, a single 
measure of spirits (jgill), a glass of wine (about 4f fluid ozs) or a small 
glass of sherry or fortified wine (2 fluid ozs). As mentioned in Chapter 
One the coding units for alcohol were equivalent to half of this value but 
have been converted to the standard just described to make this report 
more comparable with other alcohol consumption surveys (see page 4). 


survey based estimates and as such they are liable to 
statistical error. ‘ It is possible to calculate a range on both 
the plus and minus sides of the survey estimate within 
which one can be 95 per cent confident that the true result 
would lie. Such ranges are illustrated in Figure 2 and it can 
be seen that in all cases where the survey findings are 
negative the true result could in fact be positive and in 
those cases where the survey shows a positive result the 
true results could be negative. This means that there is no 
statistical evidence of a change in alcohol consumption 
between the survey periods before and after the extra 
hour. 

It might be argued that the inclusion within Figure 2 of 
people who drank in one, but not both, of the fieldwork 
periods will tend to exaggerate the change by registering 
large changes between non-drinking weeks and weeks in 
which consumption took place. This will tend to be so 
only if changes between drinking weeks and non-drinking 
weeks (of informants who do not drink every week) are 
considerable. But whilst that might well be the case for 
some individuals it is much less likely to hold for the 
generality of frequent, but less than weekly drinkers. To 
exclude informants who have not drunk in both field- 
work periods would mean that people who become more 
regular drinkers (at least once every week) between the 
two periods would be omitted from the results as would 
those who had become less regular drinkers. Yet in spite 


Table 2.1 Changes in average weekly consumption for drinkers in both 
periods by age and sex 


After later 

Change in 

Estimate of 

Base — drinkers 

closing time 

consumption 95% confidence 

in both periods 


range around 
the survey result 

(weighted) 


All drinkers in 




periods 1 and 2 

-0.01 

-0.92— + 0.91 

(522) 

Men 

-0.62 

-2.03— + 0.79 

592 

Women 
Younger men 

+ 0.80 

+ 0.10— + 1.50 

226 

(18-35) 

-0.76 

-3.35— + 1.83 

266 

Older men (36 + ) 
Younger women 

-0.50 

-1.85— + 0.85 

326 

(18-35) 

+ 1.04 

+ 0.08— + 1.99 

112 

Older women (36 + ) 

+ 0.56 

-0.45— +1.57 

114 

of the arguments against limiting the analysis to those 
who drank in both periods some calculations were made 

on this restricted basis 

for comparative purposes. 

Naturally the restriction makes a small difference to the 
absolute level of the figures but the overall results remain 

much the same 

(see Table 2.1) with one exception. 


' The estimate of statistical error is a measure of possible error due to 
taking information from only a sample of the relevant population. (Of 
course statistical error will not account for any measurement bias.) 
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Figure 2 



Difference between average alcohol consumption in 
Period 1 (before extended hours), and average 
consumption in Period 2 (after the extended hours) 
for informants who drank in either period 


1 


Adul ts 

average: -0.37 

survey estimate y 

1 

error (95% confidence) 

Men (N=367) 
average: -0.87 

T 

1 

1 

Women (N=364) 
average: +0.14 

T 

Men aged 
18-35 (N=310) 
average: - 1.15 

T 

1 

36+ (N=424) 
average: -0.66 

T 

1 


Women aged 
18-35 (N=169) 
average: +0.15 

T 

1 

Women aged 
36+ (N=195) 
average: +0.13 

T 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 


4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 

Difference between alcohol consumption in 1st and 2nd period (in standard units) 



; 


Table 2.2 Difference in average weekly consumption between Stage 2 and Stage 3 for people who drank in both periods 



Change in consumption 
between 2nd and 3rd periods 

Estimate of 95% confidence 
range around the survey result 

Base — drinkers in both 
periods (weighted) 

All drinkers in periods 2 and 3 

-1-0.5 

-0.5— +1.5 

(415) 

Men 

+ 1.3 

-0.4— + 2.8 

476 

Women 

-0.6 

-1.6— + 0.5 

177 

Men aged 1 8 — 45 

+ 2.4 

+ 0.6— + 4.2 

297 

Men aged over 45 

-0.5 

-2.4— + 1.3 

178 

Women aged 18 — 45 

-0.6 

- 1.8— + 0.7 

131 

Women aged over 45 

-0.6 

-2.6— + 1.4 

46 


-j, 


) Among the sub-sample of women aged 1 8 — 35 who drank 
® /« both fieldwork periods, there is evidence of a small 
^ increase in alcohol consumption (equivalent on average 
. to about 1 measure of spirits or a half pint of beer). 

Changes in average consumption after Sunday opening 
;■ People who drank in either the second or third periods 
' had increased their weekly consumption by an average of 
0.63 standard units' (equivalent to about fjOf a pint of 
: beer or | of a measure of whisky). The increase was rather 
greater for men (-1-1.17 units per week) and was appreci- 
ably higher among men aged under 46 (an increase of 2.54 
units which is equivalent to just over a pint of beer a 
week). By contrast there was a slight decrease among the 
older men and virtually no change among the women. But 
again when statistical error is taken into account there is 
little reliable evidence of any overall changes. With the 
exception of the confidence interval for the men aged 
under 46, all of the 95 per cent confidence intervals 
included zero change (see Figure 3). However the increase 
among the men aged 18 — 45 was found to be statistically 
valid at a 99 per cent confidence level. This implies that 
there is less than one chance in a hundred that there has 
not been some increase in consumption' among all the 
men in this age range living in the central belt and four 
major Scottish cities covered by the survey (Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen). 

The preceding results were based on people who drank in 
either second or the third fieldwork period. When the 
analysis was restricted to those who drank in both the 
second and third fieldwork periods it was found that the 
results for men remained much the same, but the women 
seemed to have consumed a little less. Nevertheless, as 
before, the only apparent change which was statistically 
reliable was the increase in consumption among the 
younger men who drank in both periods. 

For the remainder of this chapter differences after the 
extra hour and after Sunday opening will be considered 
together and compared. 

Changes in consumption of demographic and occupa- 
tional sub-groups 

Changes in weekly consumption were separately 
examined by social class, marital status and within ten 
year age groups (see Tables 2.3 and 2.4). In almost all of 
these groups a decrease in consumption after one of the 


This is derived from the statistical error due to taking information 
from only a sample of the relevant population and assumes that any 
measurement bias has a similar effect at each stage of the survey. 


changes in the licensing hours was to some extent counter 
balanced by an increase after the other change. The only 
sub-group with a net increase of more than two units (ie 
more than a pint of beer a week) was men aged 18 — 25. 

The sub-groups of men which had the higher increases in 
consumption after Sunday opening were those with the 
highest consumption levels (for example the young men, 
skilled manual workers and single men). This suggests 
that any changes in the licensing laws may have made a 
greater difference to the drinking habits of heavier 
drinkers than lighter drinkers. This was confirmed with 
reference to the increased consumption by men after 
Sunday opening from analysing the change in their con- 
sumption by average ^ weekly consumption in the three 
interviewing periods (see Table 2.5). 

The influence of unusual factors 

In the previous results it has been assumed that any bias in 
assessing people’s consumption has had a similar effect at 
each period of the survey. One possible source of bias is 
that one of the measured weeks may have been untypical 
for informants resulting in a higher or lower consumption 
than usual (for example through illness). A similar 
proportion (about one in six) of the informants felt the 
previous week had been unusual for them at each stage of 
the interviewing (see Table 2.6). On balance the unusual 
factors (like holidays or special occasions) were more 
likely to be linked to an increase than a decrease in 
consumption, but as similar proportions of the sample 
were affected at each stage this does not appear to have 
distorted the results. 

Changes in personal circumstances 

Because of the 18 months time gap between the second 
and third interviews, informants were asked whether 
there had been any changes in their lives which had altered 
the way they spent their spare time. This could affect the 
survey results because it is known that men in Scotland 
tend to drink less as they get older. ^ 

Almost 30 per cent of the men and women referred to 
some changes in their lives and these were often 
associated with becoming older including for example 
health deterioration, going out less frequently or having a 


^This alternative measure of consumption was used to reduce the effect 
of random fluctuations in people’s weekly consumption. It has the dis- 
advantage that it is affected by a very untypical drinking pattern (for 
example through illness) in any of the three interviewing weeks. 

’See Chapter 5 of Scottish drinking habits by Susan E Dight (HMSO, 
1976). 
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Figure 3 Difference between average weekly alcohol consumption 
in Period 2 (before Sunday opening) and Period 3 (after 
Sunday opening) for people who drank in either period 

Survey estimate 

range of possible statistical 
I 1 error (95% confidence) 

Adults (N=585 - weighted) 
average +0.63 

._f , 


Men (N=577) 
average +1.17 




Women (N=297) 
average +0.08 



average +0.01 

— T— 

Women aged 46+ (N=93) 
average +0.23 

Y , 


I 1 1 1 1 1 I I I I I I I i I I 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 

Difference between alcohol consumption in 2nd and 3rd period (in standard units) 
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Table 2.3 Changes in consumption and average weekly eonsumption by social class and marital status 



Social Class* 









Men 




Women 





l&II 

III 

IV 

V 

I&II 

III 

IV 

V 

(a) Average change in consumption 
after the later closing time 

-0.1 

-0.9 

-0.6 

-1.0 

-0.6 

+ 0.9 

+ 0.5 

-0.1 

(b) Average change in consumption 
after Sunday opening 

+ 1.2 

-0.2 

+ 2.2 

+ 0.1 

+ 1.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-1.0 

(c) Average weekly consumption 
(3rd fieldwork period) 

15.7 

13.7 

21.5 

18.1 

11.7 

12.9 

11.0 

7.7 

Bases (a) Drinkers in first or 
second period 

168 

79 

291 

158 

96 

52 

124 

42 

(b) Drinkers in second 
or third period 

132 

59 

235 

125 

73 

42 

104 

37 

(c) Drinkers in third 
period 

I2I 

52 

220 

II7 

63 

34 

87 

34 


Marital Status 



Men 



Women 




Married 

Single 

Widowed, 

divorced/ 

separated 

Married 

Single 

Widowed, 

divorced/ 

separated 

(a) Average change in consumption 
after the later closing time 

-0.7 

-2.7 

+ 3.1 

+ 0.4 

-0.4 

-0.5 

!(b) Average change in consumption 
I after Sunday opening 

+ 1.2 

+ 2.1 

-4.4 

0.0 

-0.2 

+ 0.9 

j(c) Average weekly consumption 
(3rd fieldwork period) 

16.9 

26.5 

15.5 

5.4 

5.5 

6.9 


(a) Drinkers in first or 
second period 

553 

148 

31 

251 

66 

47 

(b) Drinkers in second 
or third period 

442 

117 

17 

214 

49 

33 

(c) Drinkers in third 
period 

411 

109 

15 

179 

41 

27 


* The demographic characteristics are based on the time of the first interview. The social class categories are : — I & II professional and intermediate 
occupations. III — other non-manual, IV — skilled manual, V — semi and unskilled manual. 


Table 2.4 Changes in consumption and average weekly consumption by age and sex 

Men 



All male 
drinkers 

Age 







18—25 

26—35 

36—45 

46—55 

56—65 

66 or over 


(a) Average change* in consumption 








after later closing time 
(standard units) 

-0.9 

-0.6 

-1.7 

-0.6 

- 1.5 

-0.5 

+ 0.3 

(b) Average change* in consumption 



+ 2.0 

+ 2.4 

-2.1 

+ 1.1 

-0.8 

after Sunday opening (SUs) 

+ 1.2 

+ 3.6 

1(c) Average weekly consumption 



24.0 

20.0 

15.1 

12.6 

6.1 

1 (3rd fieldwork period)(SUs) 

18.8 

25.5 

Bases (a) Drinkers in the first 





136 

95 

67 

or second period 

735 

135 

174 

127 

(b) Drinkers in the second 






70 

51 

or third period 

577 

106 

139 

99 

III 

i (c) Drinkers in the third 






66 

49 

period 

534 

lOI 

128 

94 

96 


Women 








All female 

Age 







drinkers 

18—25 

26—35 

36—45 

46—55 

56—65 

66 or over 

(a) Average change* in consumption 




+ 0.8 

-0.7 

+ 1.2 

- 1.4 

after later closing time (SUs) 

+ 0.2 

+ 0.2 

+ 0.1 

(b) Average change* in consumption 




+ 0.1 

+ 1.7 

-1.8 

+ 0.3 

after Sunday opening (SUs) 
(c) Average weekly consumption 

+ 0.1 

-0.5 

+ 0.4 


5.5 

5.1 

1.2 

(3rd fieldwork period)(SUs) 

5.5 

6.9 

5.7 

5.5 

Boses (a) Drinkers in the first 





56 

38 

27 

or second period 

365 

76 

93 

73 

(b) Drinkers in the second 






31 

18 

1 or third period 

297 

66 

76 

61 

43 

(c) Drinkers in the third 






22 

15 

period 

248 

55 

63 

55 

37 


* Increases are shown as + , decreases as — 
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Table 2.5 Changes in consumption by average* weekly consumption 

Men 




Average* 

weekly consumption 



i-2i 

3—5 6—10 

11—20 

21 — 50 51 or more 

units 

units units 

units 

units units 

Change in consumption after the 




later closing time — 0.3 

+ 0.1 -1.3 

+ 0.5 

-1.5 +1.2 

Change in consumption after 




Sunday opening + 0.7 

-0.6 +2.2 

+ 0.4 

+ 2.6 +3.4 

Bases — drinkers interviewed in ail three 




fieldwork periods 85 

83 77 

162 

143 29 

Women 




Average* 

weekly consumption 



i-2| 

3—5 

6—10 

1 1 or more 

units 

units 

units 

units 

Change in consumption after the 




later closing time - 0.4 

+ 0.3 

-1.0 

+ 4.8 

Change in consumption after 




Sunday opening +0.3 

+ 0.3 

+ 1.1 

-3.5 

Bases — drinkers interviewed in all three 




fieldwork periods 136 

69 

61 

29 L 

*Informants have been classified by their average consumption over ail three stages in order to minimise the influence of random fluctuations in \ 

people s weeKly consumption. 
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Table 2.6 Ways in which people felt the 7 days prior to the interview had been unusual for them 




At the first 

At the second 

At the third 


interview* 

interview* 

interview 

Proportion who thought last 7 days were unusual 

% 

% 

% 

in any way 

15 

17 

18 

Base (weighted) 

1.008* 

1,008* 

798 


% 

% 

% 

Of those who thought the 7 days were unusual, proportion 




who said this was because of:+ 




+ Holiday /staying with friends 

20 

11 

18 1 

+ Special occasion/celebration 

8 

10 

10 i 

+ Going out more than usual 

15 

21 

18 

+ Entertaining friends/relatives 

5 

5 

4 

+ Working less than usual 

3 

2 

2 

- Illness or injury 

19 

27 

28 

- Going out less than usual 

12 

7 

10 1 

- Working longer hours than usual 

6 

3 

6 1 

- Major house repairs/moving house 

5 

3 

6 

Other answers ^ 

6 

8 

12 

Base (weighted) 

155 

169 

147 1 

1 * These are based on all who took part in the first and second interviews. 
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Factors which are probably associated with an increased consumption are shown with -f ,* those likely to be associated with a decreased consumption i 
are shown with a - . | 

1 Table 2.7 Changes in people’s lives between the second and third interviews 


1 

Change(s) affecting people’s spare-time activities 

Men and women 

Men 

Women i 


% 

% 

% 

Health deterioration (including health of spouse) 

17 

15 

20 i 

Had a baby 

17 

10 

23 

Marriage 

6 

7 

5 

Death of spouse or a close relative 

3 

2 

4 

Spends less time on leisure activities for other reasons 

28 

28 

29 

Has cut down on drinking 

8 

11 

7 

Has retired (or spouse has) and spends more time on 




leisure activities 

4 

6 

2 

Spends more time on leisure activities for other reasons 

14 

15 

14 ' 

Adverse change in financial circumstances 

6 

6 

7 i 

Other changes affecting their spare time activities 

14 

18 

10 

Base: people who mentioned any changes (weighted) 

230 

190 

135 

1 

1 

12 


I 



baby, and a few specific references to cutting down on 
drinking (see Table 2.7). Of the drinkers, those who 
mentioned changes in their lives had an average decrease 
in their weekly consumption of 0.6 units, whereas those 
who did not refer to any changes had increased their 
consumption by an average of 1.1 units. It should be 
noted that some informants would have been in similar 


circumstances at the time of the second interview (for 
example temporary ill health). Nevertheless these results 
do imply that the increased consumption after Sunday 
opening measured by the survey may be a marginal 
underestimate of the increased consumption in the total 
population because of the sample becoming slightly older 
between the fieldwork periods. 


] 

i 

1 


1 


3 Changes in drinking patterns after the extra hour 


Although the results which are presented in this chapter 
are intended to demonstrate any changes in patterns of 
consumption, there is an almost infinite number of pos- 
sible patterns which might be abstracted from the survey 
data. The selection made for this report concentrates on 
use of the extra hour, other changes in times and venues 
of drinking occasions and drinks consumed, and finally 
some measure of change in social activity. But before 
going on to such analysis an examination will be made of 
the incidence of drinking within the survey sample to set 
the results from Chapter 2 in a clearer context and give 
some indication of the groups available for comparison 
of drinking patterns. 

Incidence of drinking in the first 2 fieldwork periods 

The overall consumption differences shown in Chapter 2 
were the product of considerable variation between 
individuals’ drinking in the two fieldwork periods, before 
and after the extra hour. Figure 4 below shows that 9 per 
cent of those interviewed in both periods claimed never to 
drink alcohol. A further 17 per cent were only occasional 


drinkers and did not drink in either of the two measured 
weeks, so their drinking contributed nothing to the results 
in Chapter 2. 

Table 3.1 cross-tabulates the level of consumption in the 
measured weeks before and after the extra hour, leaving 
out the teetotallers. Not only were there nearly 1 in 5 
drinkers who drank in neither fieldwork period but more 
than another 1 in 5 who drank in only one of the measured 
weeks. However, if these two groups are disregarded fora 
moment it is clear that those who drank in both weeks 
mostly drank similar amounts in each period. 

Analysis by consumers of each beverage type 
To find out whether this pattern was uniform across 
consumers of all beverage types a separate analysis of the 
percentage change in consumption was attempted for 
each consumer group, but the analysis has been confined 
to those who drank in both periods. Some informants 
consumed more than one beverage type in both periods 
and these appear in more than one consumer group. The 
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Figure 4 Incidence of alcohol consumption in survey sample 


1,000 - 


800 - 


600 - 

Sample 

Number 

(weighted) 


400 - 


200 - 


o-J 



Out of Scotland in both measured weeks 
Never drink 


Do drink, but did not drink in either week 


Drank in only one of the measured weeks 


Drank in both measured weeks 


I 

I 


! 


j 
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Table 3.1 Level of consumption in the two field periods compared 


I 

i 

y 

,1 

■J 


J 

■■t 

1 





-'•1 


Based on all who ever drink alcohol 
l\l = 904 (weighted)* 

Alcohol consumed in first measured 
week (standard units) 

Alcohol consumed in second measured week (standard units) 




None 

1—5 

6—10 

11 — 15 16—20 21—25 26—37 

38—50 

over 50 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

19 

— 7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

29 

1-5 

10 

15 " 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



31 

6—10 

2 

5 

4 — 

.2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11-15 

1 

1 

"T " 

1 ^ 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16—20 

0 

0 

1 

T — ■ 

- J " J 

1 

0 

0 

5 

21-25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 " Tl " — J 

0 

0 

3 

26-37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 — I 

_0 

0 

5 

38-50 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 " ^ 

^1 " 


2 

Over 50 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

^1" -- 

3 

Total 

32 

29 

12 

6 

6 

4 

5 

2 

2 ■ ^ 

100 

*Table excludes informants not in Scotland for both measured weeks. 


Table 3.2 Change in alcohol consumption in second period by lighter and heavier drinkers, by type of alcohol 

Consumption in first period 

Change in second period 





Decreased by 



No change 

Increased by 


Over 50% 

21—50% 

Up to 20% 


Up to 50% 

Over 50% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

A Beer (men only) 







up to 10 units 

3 

8 

2 

8 

6 

20 

1 1 (over 5 pints) or over 

7 

15 

8 

5 

11 

7 


Based on all men who consumed beer in 
both periods N = 373 = 100% 


B Lager (men only) 
up to 10 units 
li (over 5 pints) or over 

6 

7 

10 

12 

8 

7 

1 

1 

10 

9 

20 

9 

Based on all men who consumed lager in 
both periods N = 111 = 100% 







C Whisky (men only) 

up to 10 units 

12 

16 

5 

8 

5 

24 

11 (over 10 measures) or over 

6 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 


Based on all men who consumed whisky 
in both periods N = 165 = 100% 


D Other Spirits (men only) 

up to 10 units 13 11 6 8 5 31 

11 (over 10 measures) or over 8 3 8 3 — 3 


Based on all men who drank other spirits 
in both periods N = 62 = 100% 


E Other Spirits (women only) 

up to 10 units 14 

1 1 (over 10 measures) or over 3 

10 

1 

11 

1 

8 

4 

10 

3 

32 

3 

Based on all women who drank other 
spirits in both periods N = 72 = 100% 






F Fortified wines (men and women — weighted) 

up to 10 units 13 

16 

1 

29 

7 

27 

1 1 or over 3 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 


Based on all who consumed fortified 
wines in both periods N = 56 = 100% 


analysis attempts to distinguish lighter and heavier 
consumers of each beverage at the threshold of 10 
standard alcohol units; it had been hoped that these 
groups could be analysed by percentage change in 
consumption in some detail but the numbers of infor- 
mants in some of the planned analysis categories necessi- 
tated considerable broad banding of results. In particular 
the small numbers of female drinkers in the sample made 
their analysis impossible for most beverages. So the 
results in Table 3.2 exclude consumption of table wine 
altogether and exclude the very small minority of women 
who drank beer, lager or whisky in both periods. 


Part A of Table 3.2 shows a clear tendency for light 
consumers of beer (up to 10 units — or 5 pints — in the 
week) in the first stage to increase their consumption in 
the second stage. To some extent this is inevitable since 
some of them consumed so little in the first stage that a 
decrease would take them to zero and thus rule them out 
of the table. Moreover, by showing the increase in percen- 
tage terms a large increase can be registered by a relatively 
small increment of additional consumption if the base of 
the percentage is small to start with. (For example, an 
increase in consumption from two drinks to three 
registers a 50 per cent rise.) 
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An increase in consumption among male light drinkers of 
lager (part B in Table 3.2 and spirits — excluding 
whisky — (part D) is also evident). However, in these cases 
the difference between the number who increased and 
those who decreased is not very great, and would be con- 
sistent with a situation of considerable fluctuation in 
consumption from week to week, rather than a trend 
towards increasing consumption. Among male light 
whisky drinkers (up to 10 measures) the amount drunk 
tended, if anything, to decline but again the differences 
are small and could be consistent with a degree of fluctua- 
tion in consumption. Yet among male heavier consumers 
of all these beverages there was a larger unidirectional 
change in drinking levels which indicates a tendency to 
reduce consumption. Since these drinkers account for a 
larger part of the total alcohol consumed the results 
suggest a marginal decrease in purchases between the two 
measured weeks. Certainly the overall decrease in 
consumption among male drinkers between the two 
stages is accounted for mainly by a reduction in the 
drinking of heavier consumers for all beverage types. 


able to drink on licensed premises after 10.10 pm, 
particularly on Friday and Saturday nights, even before 
13 December 1976. Interviewers in the first fieldwork 
period were asked to ascertain whether some of the public 
houses in their interviewing areas ‘ were inclined to stay 
open after 10.10 pm. They were not expected to under- 
take a systematic investigation on the subject (for which 
they would have lacked the necessary training) and some 
may well have failed to discover existing late opening in 
their area, while others felt that they were too unsure to 
report anything. 

Since the number of informants in each area was not the 
same, the information on late opening is best related to 
informants living in each area and on this basis: 

1 3 per cent lived in areas where the interviewer gave no 
information 

71 per cent lived in areas where the interviewer thought 
the pubs closed on time 

16 per cent lived in areas where the interviewer thought 
the pubs stayed open later. 


Among female consumers, spirits, other than whisky, 
(mainly gin, rum or vodka) were more popular and there 
wre enough women drinking these beverages in both 
measured weeks to make comparisons (part E in Table 
3.2). Once again one finds an increase in consumption 
among lighter drinkers, but in this case there is no 
evidence of reduced consumption among the small 
minority of heavier drinkers, which helps to explain the 
marginal increase in alcohol consumption among women 
in the sample. 

Fortified wines were also more popular among women 
than men, though the numbers are too small to justify 
separate analysis by sex. Again heavier drinkers only 
constitute a small minority, though in this case the 
familiar decrease is evident. 

Use of the extra hour 

Turning to the main theme of this chapter, one of the 
most important policy variables must be the extent to 
which people have made use of the extra hour. In theory 
the change in the law allows members of the public to 
continue drinking on licensed premises which, prior to 13 
December 1976, had to close by 10. 10 pm. In practice, it 
was discovered at the pilot stage of survey planning that 
some public houses tended to stay open somewhat later 
than 10. 10 prior to the new law. Thus some people were 
Table 3.3 Additional use of the extra hour 


Given these findings, it seems best to consider how much 
more drinking after 10.10 pm occurred on licensed 
premises^ after the new law. 

To allow the full ‘drinking up’ time plus a few minutes 
grace the threshold time used for this survey was 10.15 pm 
and a summary was made of late drinking in licensed 
premises. Table 3.3 below is designed to show the extent 
of additional late drinking by calculating the difference 
between the number who drank late in the first field 
period only and those who drank after 10. 15 in the second 
period only. (Thus if these two were the same there would 
be no additional drinking to report in the bottom row.) 

From the figures in the bottom row it is clear that for most 
days of the week additional late drinking was not very 
substantial. 

On Friday and Saturday evenings 12 per cent more 
informants made use of licensed premises in the extra 
hour, with even less additional use reported for other 
days. However, it can be seen that the Friday and Satur- 
day additional use figures are depressed by the amount of 

‘These areas are referred to as primary sampling units in Appendix 1 
and are listed there. 

^The definition of licensed premises presents some problems which are 
spelt out later in this chapter, but at this point it should be noted that the 
definition used here excludes hotel residents’ bars and restaurants. 



In licensed premises after 10.15 pm-|- 




In licensed premises after 10.15 pm 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


percentages rounded to the nearest whole number 




In the first stage but not in second stage 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 

In second stage but not in first stage 

6 

5 

6 

8 

16 

18 

In both stages 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

In neither stage 

92 

92 

91 

89 

76 

71 

Additional use of licensed premises after 







10.15 in 2nd stage 

5 

4 

4 

7 

12 

12 


Based on all who drank in both measured 
weeks N = 522 (weighted)* 


f Sunday has been excluded because public houses did not open on Sundays at the time of the survey. 
*Table excludes those who did not report any drinking in either week. 
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reported drinking after 10.15 in the first stage. Indeed, 
insofar as some informants may have been reluctant to 
mention after hours drinking which might, after all, have 
been illegal, ' the true level of additional use may well be 
less than the survey results imply. 

To provide some indication of the extent to which infor- 
mants had made use of the extra hour at all since it came 
in, all those that ever drank in a public house and knew 
about the extra hour were asked during the second inter- 
view, ‘Do you ever have a drink in a pub after 10 pm?’.^ 
Table 3.4 shows that use of public houses in the extra hour 
was more inclined to be a younger person’s choice. This 
inclination was equally true for men and women so Table 
3.4 has not been shown analysed by sex. ^ 


Table 3.4 Use of Public Houses in extra hour since new law 


Based on all 
who ever drink 
in a pub 

Age at time for first interview 



18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-55 

Over 55 

Ever drink in a 
pub after 10 pm 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

67 

46 

46 

27 

19 

No 

32 

54 

54 

73 

81 

Base (weighted) 

lOI 

112 

82 

78 

68 


Changes in consumption patterns 

Although only a minority of drinkers made use of the 
extra hour it might still be reasonable to expect more 
general changes in the times at which people drink on 
licensed premises. But the comparison of drinking in 
licensed premises presents some definition problems. 

‘Drinking in licensed premises’ has been interpreted in a 
limited way in this report, based on drinking occasions in 
public houses, clubs and hotels. 


This drinking after 10.15 may have been legal under late night 
extensions for drinks with food. 

’This question was only asked about public houses specifically, because 
it was thought too onerous for informants to be questioned about each 
type of licensed premises separately. 

’The figures in Table 3.4 were also standardised by consumption level 
in case the apparent inclination of young people to use the extra hour 
was masking a propensity among heavier drinkers to take advantage of 
the change (see Table lA in Appendix A). However the standardised 
results were almost exactly the same as those shown above in Table 3.4. 


Yet hotels present a special problem because some 
informants would have been using them as restaurants 
(and probably referred to them as restaurants in some 
cases) and other informants would have been using them 
as temporary ‘homes’ ie residents, while the majority 
would have been using the bar facilities only. Thus when 
coding venue of drinking, interviewers were asked to 
distinguish between the hotel visited only for a drink and 
the hotel visited in other circumstances. Because of the 
complications involved when informants are not using 
the hotel as a bar only, including the fact that the licensing 
laws apply differently to diners and hotel residents, 
drinking occasions which took place when informants 
were visiting a hotel for some other purpose were not 
included in the variables which relate to drinking on 
‘licensed premises’. Drinking in restaurants has been 
excluded from these variables for the same reason. 

Change in starting times 

To return to the examination of changes in times at which 
alcohol is consumed, one change which was expected, 
was a tendency for people to begin their drinking later in 
the evening. So a summary of each informant’s reported 
drinking was made to discover whether informants began 
their evening drinking occasions on licensed premises^ 
later in the second fieldwork period. Each day was 
compared separately for informants who had reported a 
drinking occasion on the same day in each period ^ and the 
results are shown in Table 3.5. Because interviewers tried 
to probe for information correct to the nearest | hour 
from informants who were uncertain of times, drinking 
occasions in the two periods were regarded as the same if 
their start times were within 15 minutes of each other. 

The first thing which Table 3.5 reveals is the irregularity 
of drinking patterns between the two field periods for 
most informants. The vast majority of the sample did not 
drink in the evening of the same day in both periods so the 
number of informants of interest in this comparison is 
severely limited, particularly over the days Monday to 


* Evening is defined as beginning at 6 pm for the purposes of this survey . 
’This was done to ensure that different days of the week did not 
confound the anaiysis between the two field periods. For example if an 
informant went out drinking only on a Monday evening in the first 
period and only on a Saturday evening in the seeond period any 
difference in starting time could well be attributable to different activity 
patterns on Mondays and Saturdays. 


Table 3.5 Whether informants began their drinking on licensed premises later after the new law 


Based on all who drank in both 

Evening of the week 





measured weeks 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Did not drink in Scotland on the same 
evening in both periods on licensed 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

premises 

Drank on the same evening in both 

95 

96 

96 

94 

87 

85 

periods on licensed premises 

Start time of first evening occasion was: 

5 

4 

4 

6 

13 

15 

5 

same time in both periods 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

later in second period 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

7 

later in first period 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Base (weighted) * 

522 

522 

522 

522 

522 

522 


• Excludes those who did not report drinking in both periods. 
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Table 3.6 Use of licensed premises between 5 pm and 7 pm 


Based on ail who drank in both measured weeks 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Drink on licensed premises between 
5 pm and 7 pm: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

in both periods 

in 2nd period but not 1st 

1 

1 

0 

J 

1 

1 

2 

in 1st period but not 2nd 

2 

2 


2 

3 

in neither period 

97 

96 

97 

2 

95 

4 

92 

Base (weighted)* 

522 

522 

522 

522 

522 


• Excludes those who did not report drinking in both periods. 


Thursday. What pattern there is in the results is not 
inconsistent with the hypothesis that comparable 
drinkers did begin their evening drinking on licensed 
premises somewhat later after the change in the law; but 
the figures are rather small to provide firm evidence for 
that theory. 


Change in ‘after work’ drinking 
Given the longer evening in licensed premises one might 
suppose that some people who had become accustomed 
to visiting them after work might give up that practice and 
possibly drink more later in the evening. For each 
working day informant drinking occasions were 
examined to see if they had been drinking on licensed 
premises between 5 pm and 7 pm. Table 3.6 shows the 
comparison of drinking at that time in each period based 
on those who drank in both of the two measured weeks. 

Even on Friday— the most popular night for drinking at 
that time, only eight per cent were to be found in licensed 
premises, either before or after the new law, and this 
declined to three per cent on Monday and Wednesday. 

The proportion who drank between 5 pm and 7 pm on 
licensed premises in the second period but not in the first 
was marginally less, on each day of the measured week, 
than the proportion who only drank at that time in the 
first period. However the numbers are so small that they 
do not constitute reliable evidence of a change in 
behaviour. 


Late drinking in domestic venues 
If people have longer to spend on licensed premises one 
might expect that.they are more likely to drink their fill at 
these venues and are less likely to continue drinking once 
they return home, or return with a friend to his or her 
home. 

To check this possibility the number of drinking 
occasions in each informant’s own home or ‘someone 
else’s home’ which began after 10.15 pm were counted up 
in the field periods before and after the new law. 
However, only two per cent of those who drank in both 
measured weeks actually reported a drinking occasion in 
a domestic setting in both weeks after 1 0. 1 5 pm . Eight per 
cent reported late drinking in a domestic setting in the 
second period only and seven per cent reported such 


drinking in the first period only, so clearly the survey 
shows no evidence of any change. ‘ 

A question was asked about ‘carry outs’ purchased to 
continue late drinking in a domestic setting, but as the 
results in the previous paragraph imply, the numbers 
were so small that no conclusions can be drawn from the 
data. 


Change in the number of drinking occasions at any time 
A simple comparison of the number of drinking 
occasions ^ at any hour in the two measured weeks, shows 
that 43 per cent of informants who ever drink mentioned 
the same number of drinking occasions in both weeks. 
However, this large proportion is principally effected by 
the number of informants who mention no occasion in 
either week (see Figure 5A). Those who reported no 
drinking occasions in one of the two weeks can confuse 
the issue and when they are omitted (Figure 5B) it is evi- 
dent that around 1 in 3 increased their number of drinking 
occasions in the second week, 1 in 3 mentioned the same 
number of drinking occasions and about 1 in 3 claimed 
less drinking occasions in the second week. In fact the 
only thing which the results demonstrate clearly is a 
propensity for informants to vary in their number of 
drinking occasions from one week to another. 

The rate of consumption on licensed premises 
Those who advocated a change in permitted hours prior 
to the new law suggested that longer hours would result in 
slower drinking on licensed premises. To test this, the rate 
of consumption on licensed premises in alcohol units per 
hour was calculated for each informant in each field 
period and the first stage result was substracted from the 
second. So if consumption per hour had risen following 
the change in licensing law then the outcome of the 
calculation would be positive; if it had fallen the resulting 
figure would be negative. In fact the results in Figure 6 
show the overall change to be negative with an average 
decrease in consumption per hour of just over one third of 
a standard alcohol unit (that is 0.4, for example Just 
under } pint of beer). For many sub-groups of interest in 
the population the sample numbers are rather small so it is 
not possible to guarantee that a negative result holds true 


A comparison of reported amount drunk on these occasions shows the 
same result. 

A drinking occasion* was defined as a continuous period of time at 
one venue during which drinking took place. 
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Figure 5A Change in the number of drinking occasions in the two 
measured weeks (based on all who ever drink; N = 904) 


More occasions in second week 


Same number of occasions in 
each week 


More occasions in first week 



Figure 5B Change in the number of drinking occasions in the two 

measured weeks (based on all who drank in both measured 
weeks; N = 522) 


More occasions in second week 


Same number of occasions in 
each week 


More occasions in first week 



36 % 


I I I 1 1 1 

0 10 20 30 40 50 

Percentage 


for all groups, but the best estimate of the change was 
negative or very close to zero in most cases. 

Influence of moderate drinkers 

Given the slightly slower overall rate of consumption in 
licensed premises after the new law, it might be suggested 
that more moderate drinkers may be more inclined to visit 
these venues. Of course there must be a subjective 
element in the choice of definition of a ‘moderate 
drinker’ but using the first stage distributions as some 
guide, two alternative definitions were chosen. The first 
definition takes account of total consumption in the first 
measured week and is restricted to those who consumed 
between one and three alcohol units (up to 1| pints of beer 


or 3 measures of spirits) which includes 23 per cent of 
those who said they ever drank and were interviewed 
about their consumption in both periods. The second 
definition is based on the frequency with which those 
interviewed, who ever drank, claimed they ‘usually have 
an alcoholic drink of any kind’ . In this instance those who 
claimed that they drank less than once a week when first 
interviewed were defined as moderate drinkers and these 
accounted for 50 per cent of those interviewed in both 
field periods. 

Each of these definitions were used in turn to check 
whether moderate drinkers were more likely to enter 
public houses and clubs (the two most common licensed 
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Figure 6 Change in rate of consumption on licensed premises 
between the first and second periods 

(N=285, excludes all who did not drink on licensed premises in both measured weeks) 



Figure 7 Change in the proportion of drinking occasions at each 
major venue 



Public Licensed 

houses clubs 



Hotels - 
for a drink 



Increase in the 
proportion of total 
occasions at 
this venue 


Same proportion 
of total occasions 
at this venue 


Decrease in the 
proportion of total 
occasions at 
this venue 


In own home/ 
someone 
else's home 
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venues mentioned). According to the first definition, 
only four per cent of moderate drinkers reported visiting 
a public house in the second measured week but not in the 
first, which is not significantly different from the propor- 
tion who only visited a pub in the first week. By the same 
definition of ‘moderate drinking’ (1 — 3 alcohol units) 
nine per cent visited clubs more often in the second 
measured week; but the same proportion of moderate 
drinkers visited clubs more often in the first period (see 
Tables 3 A and 4A in Appendix A). Using the second defi- 
nition, five per cent of moderate drinkers only visited 
pubs in the second period and the same proportion visited 
them only in the first period, while the equivalent figures 
for clubs were five per cent and seven per cent respectively 
(see Tables 5A and 6A in Appendix A). 

In other words there seems to be no evidence that 
moderate drinkers (at least by the definitions adopted 
here) were any more likely to visit pubs and clubs after the 
extension in permitted hours than before that change. 

Change in consumption venues 

With licensed premises open for longer there is the possi- 
bility that drinkers will do more of their drinking at such 
venues. To test whether this had caused any major 
changes each informant’s answers in each field period 
were summarised to indicate the type of venue at which 
the largest proportion of his or her consumption took 
place. However the comparison of the two periods in 
Table 7A in Appendix A shows no direction in the 
changes which took place. Seven per cent of those who 
drank in Scotland during both of the field periods did 
change from doing most of their drinking in a domestic 
setting to licensed premises (pubs, clubs and hotels for a 
drink) but 8 per cent changed to a domestic setting from 
licensed premises. The overall proportions drinking most 
in pubs, clubs or in hotels (for a drink) were just over a 
half in both field periods and around a third consumed 
most alcohol in their own or friends’ houses in both 
instances. 

In fact the survey results show a considerable stability in 
relative use of different drinking venues between the two 
measured weeks. Looking at the proportion of all drink- 
ing occasions accounted for by visits to licensed clubs. 


public houses and hotels visited for a drink, one finds that 
proportion more or less constant for the majority of 
informants in both field periods. Figure 7 below shows 
that decreases shown by some informants in the 
proportion of all occasions in which each of the main 
venues was used are closely balanced by increase shown 
by other informants. 

Change in main beverage consumed 
Before the change in permitted hours it was argued by 
some commentators that the innovation would bring a 
more leisurely pace of drinking; which for some people 
would mean a change away from short drinks, like wine 
and spirits, towards longer drinks. To test this hypothesis 
a summary of informant drinking in each survey period 
was made to reveal the predominant drink types (that is, 
that type which accounts for the most alcohol units). Of 
course any comparison of this summary variable for the 
two field periods would show some changes if informants 
changed their drinking habits at random, so to support 
the hypothesis outlined above, one would be looking for 
evidence of a systematic change. However the results in 
Table 3.7 show nothing of the sort. Over three in every five 
informants who drank in both field periods had the same 
predominant drink type on both occasions. Six per cent 
changed from wines and spirits to beers or ciders but 7 per 
cent changed in the other direction. One per cent changed 
from spirits in the first period to wines in the second, but 
the same proportion changed from wines to spirits. 


Overall evening usage of licensed premises before and 
after 

To give some indication of the usage of licensed premises 
by the drinking population (defined as those who ever 
drink alcohol) a summary was made of the number of 
informants to be found on such premises on each evening 
of the two measured weeks. A smaller proportion of 
women claim to drink any alcohol (88 per cent) than of 
men (96 per cent) and Table 3.8 shows that women who 
drink were less likely to make use of a licensed premise. 
Unfortunately the number of women found on licensed 
premises in the evenings is so small within the survey 
sample, that not much more can be said about them, 
except that there is slight evidence to suggest that more 



Predominant drink 


Beer/stout 
Lager/cider 
Whisky 
Other spirits 
Fortified wine 
Other wine 
Two or more equal 
Total 


25 

' 4 - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 


Lager/ 

cider 

Whisky 

Other 

spirits 

Fort. 

wine 

Other 

wine 

Two or 
more equal 




Percentage 





2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

8 " " 

— -J. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 


10" — — 

1 

0 

1 

16 

1 

^1^ 

11" — • 

— _1 

1 

1 

15 

0 

0 " —1— _ 

6" — 

-• -2 

1 

9 

0 

1 

1 ~-2~ _ 

2 — 

— -P 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 " --4- - 

1 " — 

6 

14 

16 

16 

10 

5 __ 

100 


Based on those who drank in 
both periods N= 522 (weighted) 
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Table 3.8 Usage of licensed premises in (he evening 


Based on all 
who ever drink 

Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


alcohol 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Used licensed 
premises in first 

% 

% 

*7o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

measured week 

Yes 

No 

15 

85 

3 

97 

14 

86 

3 

97 

8 

92 

6 

94 

15 

85 

5 

95 

30 

70 

7 

93 

32 

68 

11 

89 

Used licensed 
premises in second 
measured week 
Yes 
No 

13 

87 

3 

97 

12 

88 

2 

98 

8 

92 

4 

96 

17 

83 

5 

95 

26 

74 

8 

92 

32 

68 

7 

93 

Base 

(unweighted)* 

832 

504 

832 

504 

832 

504 

832 

504 

832 

504 

832 

504 


*Men double weighted in sample selection procedure. 


women used such premises on Saturday evenings in the 
first measured week than the second. 

Looking to the results for men however, they were a great 
deal more likely to be found on licensed premises than 
women and their numbers within the sample are corres- 
pondingly larger, particularly for Friday and Saturday 
nights. So it was thought worthwhile to count the number 
of male informants to be found on licensed premises at 
any time during each specific hour of each day in the two 
measured weeks. The resulting figures are represented in 
Figure 8 for the evening of each day of the week on which 
licensed premises were permitted the extra hour, that is 
Monday — Saturday. What the results show is that more 
male drinkers make use of licensed premises late in the 
evening, which was predictable given longer permitted 
hours. But the data also imply that between the two 
periods, at least on Friday and Saturday evenings there 
was a small decline in usage of licensed premises earlier in 
the evening. 

Social patterns 

Measuring the social repercussions of extending permit- 
ted hours is not an easy task. Social change is not normal- 
ly a rapid process and it may well be that small changes in 
drinking behaviour will only have a more general effect 
on society in the medium to long term. However the 
survey did attempt to measure social effects in two ways: 

(a) by examining reported changes in evening activity 

(b) by seeking informant attitudes towards the extension 
of permitted hours. 

The second of these two approaches will be covered in 
Chapter 5. 

Changes in main evening activity 
To see whether the extension in hours made a major dif- 
ference to social activity, the activity which occupied 
most of the informant’s time on each evening of the meas- 
ured week before the change, has been compared with the 
equivalent evening in the second week. The result is 
shown in Table 3.9 based on all drinkers (all who ever 
drink), from which it is evident that the differences are so 
marginal that they do not provide reliable statistical evi- 


dence of any change in the evening activities of the 
population. 

Although the table shows that Friday and Saturday 
evenings are the most popular for going out, which will 
not surprise anyone, even on these evenings the majority 
spent most or all of the time at home. ' Visiting friends or 
relatives, going out for a drink and working late account 
for the main evening activity of most other informants. ^ 

An analysis of those undertaking each of these four 
activities on a given day in the first period by the equiva- 
lent day in the second period showed a greater tendency 
for those who stayed at home in the first period to do the 
same in the second, than the tendency of those who did 
other things to repeat the same activity in both periods. ^ 
This accounts for the slightly greater proportions who 
stayed at home in the second period. But otherwise there 
was no evidence of a systematic change in evening activity 
among drinkers as a whole. 

T able 3 . 1 0 shows the same information restricted to those 
drinkers who drank on the same evenings in both meas- 
ured weeks and it is also clear that for the majority 
drinking did not account for most of the evening, 
especially during the early days of the week. Visiting 
friends or relatives is as common among these more 
regular drinkers as it is among all who ever drink (Table 
3.9) but the informants who drank in both weeks on 
midweek evenings were more likely to visit or join in a 
sporting activity. Those who drank on the same evening 
in both periods on a Friday or Saturday were more likely 
to mention a visit to a dance or disco, and there is slight 
evidence to suggest an increase in this activity in the 
second field period. However, the main conclusion which 
can be drawn from Table 3. 10 is that there is little or no 


Where informants were temporarily resident at an address other than 
their home, that address was regarded as ‘home’ for the purpose of the 
survey. 

^Of these, the figure for those who went out for a drink would, of 
course, be higher than for the general population; since the question 
was only put to drinkers. 

This may be due to the fact that a greater range of activities has been 
coded under the heading ‘stayed at home’. 
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Figure 8 Overall usage of licensed premises by evening hour 

Percentage of all male drinkers using licensed premises (N 827) 
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Table 3.9 Main Evening activity by day of week before and after the change in permitted hours 


Main evening activity Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 



Before After 

Before After 

Before After 

Before After 

Before After 

Before After 

Before After 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

<7o 


At own home 

70 

75 

72 

75 

69 

73 

68 

70 

68 

69 

59 

65 

58 

61 

Out: — visiting friends/relatives 

11 

9 

5 

4 

7 

5 

9 

6 

6 

5 

8 

5 

11 

9 

— at work 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

— for a drink/at club/ 















assn, activity 

8 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

12 

12 

15 

13 

— to play/watch sport 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

— for a meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

— disco/dance 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— cinema/theatre 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— bingo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— evening classes 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 



— for a walk 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

— at church 

1 

0 

1 

— 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 




Other 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base (weighted)^ 

877 

877 

876 

876 

880 

880 

879 

879 

878 

878 

875 

875 

877 

877 


•Excludes informants who said that they never drink and those who were out of Scotland in the relevant day of either field period. 


Tabie 3.10 Main Evening activity of those who drank on the same evening in both measured week 

Main evening activity Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

^ Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 



% 

% 

At own home 

62 

68 

Out: — visiting friends/relatives 

9 

7 

— at work 

2 

4 

— for a drink/at club/ 



assn, activity 

18 

15 

— to play /watch sport 

— 

1 

— for a meal 





— disco/dance 





— cinema/theatre 

2 

2 

— bingo 

2 


— evening classes 





— for a walk 





- at church 

4 

1 

Other 



2 

Total 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

32 

39 

28 

40 

30 

32 

11 

4 

7 

5 

8 

5 

7 

7 

5 

4 

6 

9 

39 

37 

34 

32 

37 

36 

3 

6 

10 

10 

4 

7 

2 

1 

4 

— 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

4 

3 



2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

33 

34 

27 

25 

32 

29 

3 

4 

10 

6 

12 

11 

4 

4 

7 

6 

4 

5 

40 

44 

43 

41 

35 

37 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

6 

10 

6 

10 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Base (weighted)^ 50 50 50 50 52 52 53 53 57 57 135 135 206 206 

•Excludes informants who said that they never drink and those who were out of Scotland in the relevant day of either field period. 


Tabie 3.11 Main Evening activity of those who drink from time to time but did not d rink on the specified day (Evening) in the measured weeks 
Mam evening activity Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 


At own home 

Out; — visiting friends/relatives 

— at work 

— for a drink/at club/ 

assn, activity 

— to play/watch sport 

— for a meal 

— disco/dance 

— cinema/ theatre 

— bingo 

— evening classes 

— for a walk 

— at church 
Other 

Total 


% 

78 

10 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

100 


% 

83 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

100 


% 

79 

5 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

100 


% 

82 

4 

5 

3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

4 

100 


% 

76 

6 

8 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

100 


% 

79 

6 

7 

2 

1 


4 

100 


% 

77 

8 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

100 


% 

79 

6 

6 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

100 


% 

75 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

100 


% 

78 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

100 


% 

75 

9 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 


% 

82 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

100 


% 

74 

10 

5 


0 

5 

100 


78 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


3 

100 


Base (weighted^ 


566 566 665 665 672 672 638 638 641 641 495 495 363 


363 


•Exciudes informants who said that they never drink and those who were out of Scotland in the relevant day of either field period. 


evidence of general change in social activity among these 
groups who drank on the same days in both weeks. 

Another special group of interest are those who claim to 
drink from time to time but drank in neither of the two 


measured weeks on any given day, shown in Table 3.11. 
For each evening it is apparent that the vast majority 
spent most of their time at home: whilst there was a 
slightly higher proportion staying home in the second 
measured week the difference is not large enough to infer 
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that this result would hold true for the population. 
Visiting friends or relatives, or working late, though 
-much less common, account for most other informants’ 
main evening activities in Table 3 . 1 1 , and again there is no 
clear sign of a general change in social activity between 
the two periods. 

Other evening activity on non-drinking evenings 
Within the survey interview, some attempt was made to 
record evening activities other than the main activity for 
non-drinking days of all those who claim to drink from 
time to time (including the ones who drank in the 
measured weeks). However, since most people spent the 
whole evening either at home or engaged in one other 
activity the number of informants with another activity to 
mention was very limited. The results are shown in 
absolute numbers (not percentages) in Table 8 A in 
Appendix A but there are no clear differences to be seen 
between the days of the two measured weeks. The most 
frequently mentioned activities were visiting friends or 
relatives, church activities and going for a walk. 


Activities before and after evening drinking 
It has been suggested that later opening would allow 
people to have a drink after another major evening 
activity whereas before the new hours people would have 
found licensed premises closed by the time they had 
finished their other major activity. This would allow the 
more occasional drinker who gives priority to under- 
taking some non-drinking major activity in a given eve- 
ning to fit in a drinking occasion after his other activity. It 
might also encourage those who place a higher priority on 
consuming some alcohol to fit in a non-drinking activity 
before starting evening drinking. So informants who 
mentioned one or more evening drinking occasions on 
any particular day in the measured week were asked if 
they had been out anywhere else that evening before the 
first drinking occasion. 

Table 3.12 compares the activities prior to the first eve- 
ning drinking occasion before and after the change in the 
law for each weekday. The difference between the two 
field periods are all within the range of statistical error; 


Table 3.12 Where informants went before first evening drinking occassion for those who had an evening occasion in measured week 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


Where informants went before 
(first) evening drinking occasion 


Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 


Out: — visiting friends/relatives 

— at work 

— for a drink/at club/ 

assn, activity 

— to play /watch sport 

— for a meal 

— disco/dance 

— cinema/ theatre 

— bingo 

— evening classes 

— for a walk 

— at church 
Other 

Nowhere before 

Can’t recall/not answered 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

5 

2 

80 

86 

81 

1 

0 

3 

100 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

— 

0 

— 

z 

0 



4 

3 

2 

81 

82 

82 

3 

1 

2 

100 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

1 

1 

— 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

4 

78 

90 

87 

2 

0 

0 

100 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

— 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

86 

88 

88 

2 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 


Base (weighted) 


131 121 134 121 150 134 133 151 274 239 368 341 


Table 3.13 Where informants went 

Where informants went before 
(first) evening drinking occasion 


before first evening drinking occassion for those who drank o n the same day (evening) in both measured weeks 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 


Out; — visiting friends/relatives 

— at work 

— for a drink/at club/ 

assn, activity 

— to play/watch sport 

— for a meal 

— disco/dance 

— cinema/theatre 

— bingo 

— evening classes 

— for a walk 

— at church 
Other 

Nowhere before 
Total 


% % 

4 1 

4 3 

3 1 

1 2 


— 1 

1 — 

2 — 

3 5 

82 87 

100 100 


% % 

1 3 

4 1 

4 1 

4 5 


3 

4 — 


1 4 

83 84 

100 100 


% % 

7 1 

2 2 

— 3 

4 4 


2 — 

4 2 

2 — 

1 — 

3 4 

76 85 

100 100 


% % 

4 2 

4 3 

4 3 

1 1 

2 2 


1 — 

8 2 

79 89 

100 100 


*yo *Vo 

2 1 

2 3 

3 1 

1 2 

0 — 

— 0 

0 — 

0 0 

4 2 

88 90 

100 100 


% % 

3 3 

— 1 

2 2 

1 1 

1 — 

1 1 

1 1 

0 0 

— 1 

4 4 

87 89 

100 100 


Base (weighted) 


50 50 52 52 53 53 57 57 135 135 206 206 
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Table 3.14 Additional use of the extra hour about two years after the change 


Based on all who drank in both 
measured weeks N= 415 (weighted)* 

In licensed premises after 10.15 

pm 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

In earlier stage but not in later stage 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4 

3 

5 

5 

In later stage but not in earlier stage 

4 

5 

5 

5 

In both stages 

2 

2 

I 

3 

85 

In neither stage 

Net change in use of licensed premises 

90 

90 

89 

after 10.15 pm in later stage 

+ 1 

+ 1 

0 

-1 


• Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 


Friday 


% 

9 

9 

9 

73 

0 



Saturday 


% 

12 

12 

12 

65 

0 


and the range of activities which features in the first 
period is much the same as that in the second. What the 
table reveals in general is that more than 3 in 4 informants 
did not go out anywhere prior to the first evening drinking 
occasion but those that did were quite likely to have been 
visiting friends or relatives or working late or at a sporting 
activity. 

However, it could be argued that the comparisons made 
in Table 3.12 are too broad and should really only be 
made between people in the same situation in both field 
periods. Table 3. 1 3 has been restricted for each day of the 
week to those who had an evening occasion in both 
measured weeks. Again in this more restricted group, the 
results show that more than 3 in 4 did not go out anywhere 
prior to the first evening drinking occasion and there is 
some indication that they were even less likely to have 
been out anywhere else after the change in licensing law. 

An analysis was also undertaken of activities engaged in 
after ending the last drinking occasion on any given 
evening of the measured week. Informants were asked 
where they went after leaving the venue of their last/only 
evening occasion on each measured drinking day. Table 
9A in Appendix A compares where all informants who 
drank in the evening in either period went after their 
evening drinking, before and after the new hours, for 
each weekday. The only clear finding in both periods is 
that at least 90 per cent went straight home. 

Table lOA in Appendix A shows the same information 
restricted for each day of the week to those who reported 
an evening occasion in both measured weeks, and this 
shows an even higher proportion of informants going 
straight home after their last drink. The only activity 
mentioned with any frequency after a drinking occasion 
was a visit to friends or relatives, but even this activity was 
reported by less than five per cent on any day. There was 
no clear pattern of change between the two measured 
weeks in either table. 

Use of the extra hour re-examined after two years 

It has already been shown that the design of the exercise 
for monitoring the extra hour was based on just two 
fieldwork periods, the ‘after’ measure being taken a few 
months after enabling legislation. This had the advantage 
of producing timely results for SHHD relatively quickly, 
and of taking the measure before other uncontrolled 
factors had changed, but it could not register changes 


which would only surface in the medium to long term. 
The decision to embark on a third fieldwork period, 
though intended only to look at the Sunday opening of 
public houses, did provide a second chance to examine 1 1 
o’clock closing almost two years after the legislation took 
effect. 

Time of drinking 

As in the earlier part of this chapter late drinking has been 
defined as drinking in licensed premises' after 10.15 pm, 
to allow the equivalent of the ten minutes drinking up 
time (plus a few minutes grace) under the old hours. Table 
3.14 below is designed to show the extent of additional 
late drinking since the fieldwork period shortly after the 
legislation came into force, by deriving the net change in 
the proportion of late drinkers. The results show virtually 
no change between the two fieldwork periods; almost two 
years after late opening there was no evidence of an 
increase in late drinking beyond the initial rise which was 
established shortly after 11 o’clock closing.'* 

Table 3.15 shows the proportion of male drinkers to be 
found on licensed premises during each evening hour of 
each day^ in the measured weeks. 

The decline in usage of licensed premises in the early part 
of the evening was not so clear by the third fieldwork 
period, though there was still a little evidence of its 
continuance on the more popular drinking days (Friday 
and Saturday). In fact, once again there was no clear sign 
of any changes in drinking times since the fieldwork just 
after late opening had begun. 

Rate of drinking 

One of the more encouraging findings in the second field- 
work period was the decline in the rate of drinking, 
measured in alcohol units per hour, when drinkers were 
interviewed shortly after the extension of permitted 
hours. The results from the third fieldwork period 
suggest that this change has been sustained. If the analysis 
is restricted, as before, to those who drank on licensed 
premises in both the measured weeks, there is evidence of 
individual variation but the balance between faster and 
slower drinkers leaves the overall picture much the same. 


'The restricted definition of licensed premises used earlier in this 
chapter has also been used here (see page 16). 

^See Table 3.3 page 34. 

’Sunday has been left out of the table because the licensed premises 
were not open to the same extent during the earlier fieldwork periods. 
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Table 3.15 Percentage of men on licensed premises in each evening 


hour 




Measured week 


1 month 

before 

change 

3 months 
after 

Nearly 
2 years 
after 

On licensed premises: 

% 

% 

% 

Monday 

5- 6 pm 

2 

1 

1 

6.01- 7 pm 

4 

3 

3 


7.01- 8pm 

7 

7 

8 


8.01- 9pm 

10 

10 

10 


9.01-lOpm 

11 

10 

12 


10.01-11 pm 

5 

7 

8 

Tuesday 

5- 6 pm 

1 

1 

2 

6.01- 7 pm 

3 

2 

3 


7.01- 8pm 

6 

6 

5 


8.01- 9pm 

10 

9 

8 


9.01-lOpm 

11 

9 

8 


10.01-11 pm 

4 

7 

7 

Wednesday 

5- 6 pm 

1 

1 

2 


6.01- 7 pm 

2 

2 

4 


7.01- 8pm 

4 

5 

5 


8.01- 9pm 

7 

7 

6 


9.01-lOpm 

9 

8 

9 


10.01-1 1pm 

3 

6 

7 

Thursday 

5- 6 pm 

2 

3 

2 


6.01- 7 pm 

4 

5 

3 


7.01- 8pm 

8 

9 

6 


8.01- 9pm 

10 

11 

9 


9.01-lOpm 

11 

13 

11 


10.01-11 pm 

5 

10 

9 

Friday 

5- 6 pm 

4 

4 

4 

6.01- 7 pm 

8 

6 

6 


7.01- 8pm 

17 

14 

15 


8.01- 9pm 

25 

21 

21 


9.01-lOpm 

26 

23 

23 


10.01-11 pm 

11 

18 

18 

Saturday 

5- 6 pm 

8 

6 

7 


6.01- 7 pm 

12 

10 

9 


7.01- 8pm 

19 

19 

17 


8.01- 9 pm 

23 

25 

25 


9.01-lOpm 

24 

29 

26 


10.01-11 pm 

13 

24 

22 


Based on all male drinkers 
sampled in every measured 
week N= 632 (unweighted) 


In fact the men who drank on licensed premises in both 
weeks were more likely to have decreased their rate of 
consumption, whilst the women were more likely to have 
increased. But only 12 per cent of women drank in both 
weeks (three months and nearly two years after late 
opening began) so this increase only applies to a small 
minority, (see Table 1 1 A in Appendix A). 


Now that late opening has become a more established 
feature of the Scottish scene, perhaps it is more useful to 
consider the rate of consumption among those to be 
found on licensed premises in each of the measured weeks 
independently. Table 3.16 shows the average rate of 
consumption in the measured week before the extension 
of permitted hours and the two measured weeks after, 
and again it can be seen that the immediate decline after 
the change had been sustained almost two years later. 


Conclusion about the extra hour 
These later findings would seem to have vindicated the 
decision to monitor the effects of late opening within a 
few months of the legislation coming into effect. Of 
course there may be longer term effects of this change in 
permitted hours which have yet to manifest themselves, 
but real long term changes are usually impossible to 
monitor because too many other factors will also have 
changed in the meantime. 


Table 3.16 Rate of alcohol consumption on licensed premises: Before the extension of permitted hours, three months after, and nearly two ^ 



Men 



Women 




Before change 

3 months after 

Nearly 2 years 
after 

Before change 

3 months after 

Nearly 2 years 
after 

Average rate of consumption in licensed 

4.4 

207 

3.7 

204 

3.9 

197 

7 0 

1.8 

1.9 

premises in standard units per hour 
Number in sample in licensed premises 

106 

88 

106 

Proportion of sample in licensed 
premises 

60% 

59% 

57% 

23% 

19% 

23% 
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4 Changes in drinking patterns after Sunday opening 


This chapter will examine the extent to which any changes 
in overall consumption patterns have taken place since 
the issue of licences enabling public houses to open on 
Sundays. Not all public houses applied for Sunday 
licences and not all of those which applied were granted 
licences. Hence only some public houses have been 
allowed to open on Sundays; but for the sake of brevity in 
this chapter the situation will be referred to more simply 
as Sunday opening of public houses. 

Changes in the level of Sunday drinking 

Although it was not a primary aim of the survey to 
identify changes in the prevalence of Sunday drinking as 
such, it is important to establish whether any changes 
have taken place as a background to a more specific 
concern with the use of licensed premises. 

Figure 9 shows the incidence of Sunday drinking on the 
measured Sundays before and after the extension of 
Sunday opening. There was a net increase of 3 per cent in 
the proportion of drinkers who drank on the Sunday 
after, but the most striking feature of the results is the 
considerable degree of variation between one fieldwork 
period and the other. One in seven of the sample drank 
only on the measured Sunday after the new law; but one 
in ten drank only on the measured Sunday before the 
change. 

For those who claim to drink only occasionally (or never) 
the probability of drinking on any particular Sunday, or 
any other specified day of a week, must be very low and 
most unlikely to be affected by any change in the licensing 
laws. So there are some grounds for considering the 

Figure 9 Drinking on Sundays in 
and after the extension 


prevalence of Sunday drinking only among those who 
drink regularly. If this group are defined as those who 
were regular drinkers in the measured weeks of the field- 
work periods before and after Sunday opening, ‘ then a net 
increase of 4 per cent was found in the number of Sunday 
drinkers. Table 4.1 shows the level of variation between 
weeks; 19 per cent drank only in the measured Sunday 
after the change but 1 5 per cent of these regular drinkers 
only took a drink on the measured Sunday before the new 
law. Two in five drank on neither of the measured 
Sundays while almost one in four drank on both Sundays. 
Half of the net increase in Sunday drinking among these 
regular drinkers was attributable to younger men and 
most of the remainder to younger women. 

Use of licensed premises on Sundays 
Before the extension of Sunday opening, some people 
complained that hotel bars in their locality were very 
overcrowded on Sundays, and it might have been 
expected that such drinkers would begin to drink in the 
newly opened public houses to avoid this problem. Since 
nearly all Sunday drinkers drank at only one venue, it was 
possible to look for changes in venue since Sunday 
opening. 

The results show that only 7 per cent of those who drank 
on both Sundays changed to public houses after the 
extension of Sunday opening, having drunk in hotels or 


' With a looser definition of regular drinker, which will be used later in 
this report and in Chapter 6 — namely one who drank in either of the 
measured weeks, a net increase of 3 per cent in Sunday drinking was 
established. 

the measured weeks before 
of Sunday opening 



N = 717 (All adult drinkers who were in Scotland on both measured 
Sundays). Percentages rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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All who drank in both 
measured weeks* 


Before 
and after 


36 

21 

32 

11 

100 


10 

6 

5 

2 

24 


Before 
not after 

5 

3 

5 

3 

15 


After 
not before 


Neither 


Net change after 
Sunday opening 


Men 18—45 
Men 46 + 

Women 18 — 45 
Women 46 + 

Total 

All figures are percentages 

based on N= 409 

T^xcludes 6 regular drinkers who were not in Scotland on one of the measured Sundays. Percentages have been rounded to the nearest whole 
number. 




After Sunday opening 


Before Sunday opening 

Did not drink 
Drank at: 

own/friend’s house 
any licensed premises 

Percentages based on all who drank in both 
measured weeks N=409 (weighted) 

NB Some informants drank in more than one venue. 


Did not 
drink 


42 


Drank at: 

Own/friend’s 

house 


10 


Public 

house 


Hotel/ 

club 


Any licensed 
premises 


10 


clubs on the measured Sunday before the change; ‘ nearly 
all of them were men up to 45. Such a redistribution of 
Sunday drinkers between licensed venues would probably 
be of little concern to critics of the new licensing laws. But 
perhaps less crowded hotels would draw more people into 
licensed premises on Sundays and the newly opened 
public houses might exercise a similar pull. So the more 
important question relates to the net increase in the 
number of people drinking on Sundays who have used 
licensed premises. In other words, is there any evidence to 
suggest that the Sunday opening of public houses has 
encouraged more people to drink on Sunday? 

Once again there is evidence of considerable variation 
between the two measured Sundays but little net change. 
The survey shows that 10 per cent of those who were 
regular drinkers in both weeks drank in licensed premises 
on the measured Sunday after the new law but did not 
drink at all on the measured Sunday before the change 
(see Table 4.2). However, 7 per cent of these regular 
drinkers drank on Sunday before the change but drank 
nothing on the measured Sunday after Sunday opening, 
so there was a net increase of only 3 per cent^ . This increase 
was accounted for almost exclusively by younger 
drinkers, men and women in roughly equal proportions. 


'There is some risk of reporting error in the data which gave rise to this 
result. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between different types of 
licensed premises from informants’ responses, since they were not 
always sure of whether a particular bar was part of an hotel or not. 
“A net increase of 2 per cent drinking in licensed premises in the total 
sample (that is, not just regular drinkers). See Table 13A in Appendix 
A. 


Table 12A in Appendix A reveals that the 3 per cent 
increase was made up of a 1 per cent decrease from among 
those who reported up to 10 units of consumption in the 
measured week after Sunday opening and a 4 per cent 
increase among those who had drunk more than 10 units. 
A quarter of the increase was accounted for by the 1 in 25 
drinkers who reported a consumption of over 50 units in 
the measured week. 

Even if there has only been a small increase in Sunday 
drinking, it is possible that the greater choice of licensed 
premises provided by the Sunday opening of public 
houses would encourage Sunday drinkers to choose 
licensed venues more often. 

To restrict the analysis of results to those who made a 
choice of venue both before and after the new law and are 
therefore more comparable. Figure 10 is based on those 
who drank on both measured Sundays. It can be seen that 
6 in every 7 Sunday drinkers chose the same type of 
drinking venue on both Sundays. Eleven per cent of these 
Sunday drinkers chose to use licensed premises on the 
measured Sunday after the change but not on the earlier 
Sunday; but after allowing for the 6 per cent who changed 
in the contrary direction there was a net increase of only 5 
per cent on licensed premises. 

Influence of moderate drinkers 

Before the new licensing law, it had been suggested that 
the overcrowding in some hotel bars on Sundays made 
them unattractive to many moderate drinkers— 
particularly women. By reducing such overcrowding. 
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Figure 10 Choice of Sunday drinking venue before and after Sunday opening, by reguiar Sunday drinkers 



Licensed premises Percentages based on all who drank 

on both measured Sundays: N = 100 (weighted) 


some people hoped that the ratio of more moderate 
drinking women to heavier drinking men might be 
increased. This in turn, it was suggested, would change 
the atmosphere for the better in licensed premises and 
there would be a more moderate level of drinking. 

Some 6 per cent of women reported taking a drink in 
licensed premises on the measured Sunday after the 
change compared with the 3| per cent who reported a drink 
in similar circumstances before Sunday opening. This 
would represent a considerable increase in the minority of 
women using licensed premises on Sunday, but still leaves 
the ratio decidedly in favour of men at 7 :3 . ' Of course, not 
all women drinkers are moderate drinkers; so, as a guide 
to whether moderate drinkers may have been attracted to 
licensed premises on Sundays by the anticipated change in 
atmosphere, the two alternative definitions of a moderate 
drinker from Chapter 2 have been used again: 

— one who claimed to drink no more than 3 units in the 
measured week (up to 1| pints of beer or 3 measures 
of spirits) 

— one who claimed to drink less than once a week. 

The proportion of those consuming 1 — 3 units who had 
visited licensed premises on Sunday remained the same at 
3| per cent (see Table 1 4A in Appendix A) both before and 
after the change. And among those who said that they 
usually drank less than once a week, there was no 
evidence of any change from the 2 per cent before Sunday 
opening (see Table 15A in Appendix A). So moderate 
drinkers, at least by these definitions, did not seem to 
change their drinking behaviour. 


Changes in consumption 

Probably the greatest fear among critics of Sunday 
opening was that levels of consumption would rise. 

As explained earlier many public houses which secured 
Sunday licenses were slow to make use of this extension. 
So the necessarily long gap between the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ fieldwork stages was sufficient to allow time for a 
longer term movement in consumption levels unrelated to 
the licensing laws. In the absence of a controlled 
experiment it is difficult if not impossible to be sure of 
which part of any change in consumption is attributable 


'Ratio was 8:2 in favour of men on the measured Sunday before the 
change. 


to Sunday opening.^ Nevertheless, within this report the 
consumption of various groups will be examined for 
evidence of an increase which might be associated with 
the new law. 

A comparison of average consumption levels among 
users of licensed premises on the measured Sundays 
shows no significant difference before (6.8 units) and 
after the change (6.6 units) — see Table 16A in Appendix 
A. Among the younger women, average Sunday con- 
sumption in licensed premises showed an increase from 
2.4 to 3.4 units but there were too few Sunday drinkers 
among the older women to make any estimate of change. 
Younger men drinking on Sunday in licensed premises 
showed a small but not significant increase from 8.2 to 8.5 
units. Indeed Sunday drinkers in this age group showed a 
greater rise in the earlier fieldwork from 7.5 units before 
the extra hour to 8.2 afterwards. So it would seem that 
consumption among young men is inclined to rise 
generally; certainly their levels of consumption imply a 
lot of heavy drinking. Older men in licensed premises also 
showed a greater change before and after the extra hour, 
in this case a decrease from 7.7 to 6.5 units, than their 
marginal change after Sunday opening (from 6.5 to 6.2 
units) and this could well reflect a secular trend 
downwards. 

Overall then, users of licensed premises on Sundays after 
the new law are not drinking significantly more than 
Sunday users of clubs and hotels before the change. 
However, the analysis of venues has already demon- 
strated that the users of licensed premises on the two 
measured Sundays were in many cases not the same 
people; and this might have an effect on the averages 
reported above. ’ 

Table 4.3 shows the average Sunday consumption of 
Sunday drinkers, classified by their choice of venue in the 
measured Sundays before and after the change. 

Those who had drunk at home in the measured Sunday 
before the change and on licensed premises after had 


^ See Chapter 1 . 

’For example, consider a group of relatively low consumers before 
Sunday opening who had increased their consumption considerably 
after the new law. If a number of this group drank in an hotel on the 
measured Sunday before the change and at home on the Sunday after, 
then their earlier (lower) consumption would depress the average for 
consumers in licensed premises before the new law, but their new 
(higher) consumption would enhance the average for consumers at 
home after Sunday opening. 


Table 4.3 Average Sunday consumption of Sunday drinkers 
Consumed alcohol: Before 


After 


At home before, in licensed premises after 
In licensed premises before, at home after 
In licensed premises before and after 
At home before and after 
Nothing before, licensed premises after 
Licensed premises before, nothing after 


Standard units 

Base 

5.0 

14 

4.9 

9 

7.9 

45 

2.5 

43 

6.6 

31 


Standard units Base 


5.9 14 

5.5 9 

8.6 45 

3.2 43 

5.3 48 


31 



increased their Sunday consumption from an average of 
5.0 to 5.9 units. Yet those who had taken a drink on 
licensed premises on the Sunday before the change but 
drank at home on the measured Sunday after the new law 
also increased their consumption from an average of 4.9 
to 5.5 units. And although these results are based on 
too small a number of informants to be very reliable they 
do suggest that the small measured increase cannot be un- 
equivocally attributed to the Sunday opening of public 
houses. 

Similarly, those who had not taken a drink on the 
measured Sunday before Sunday opening but drank in 
licensed premises on the Sunday after, showed an average 
of 5.3 units. Yet those who drank on licensed premises on 
the measured Sunday before but not at all on the 
measured Sunday after the change, showed an average 
Sunday consumption in the earlier week of 6.6 units. In 
other words those who had ‘stopped’ Sunday drinking on 
licensed premises drank more heavily than those who had 
‘started’. 

Drinkers who had used licensed premises on both 
measured Sundays showed an increase in average con- 
sumption (from 7.9 to 8.6 units) but then so did those who 
had drunk at home on both Sundays (rising from 2.5 
to 3.2 units). So although it is clear that users of licensed 
premises are heavier drinkers, there is no evidence to 
suggest that those who used licensed premises after the 
new law were more likely than other drinkers to have 
increased their Sunday consumption since the fieldwork 
period before the change. Rather, the evidence suggests 
that whatever small increase there might have been is 
probably unrelated to Sunday opening. 


Evening and lunchtime drinking on licensed premises 

Two thirds of those drinking on Sunday in licensed 
premises, before and after Sunday opening, only drank 
on Sunday evening. The proportion drinking at lunch- 
time rose marginally from 25 to 29 per cent after 
Sunday opening, and the proportion of Sunday drinkers 
on licensed premises drinking there lunchtime and 
evening fell from 9 to 6 per cent. (See Table 17A 
in Appendix A). 

The sub-samples who drank at these times are rather small 
to give a reliable indication of small changes in 
consumption level, but there appears, if anything, to have 
been a marginal decline in lunchtime consumption from 
an average of 5.4 units per lunchtime drinker before the 
change to 5.1 units after. (This is accounted for by the 
lower consumption of women and older men.) Average 
Sunday evening consumption on licensed premises 
appeared to rise very marginally among women and older 
men, but again the sub-sample involved is too small to 
provide evidence of a real change in consumption. 

Effect of Sunday opening on Sunday evening activities 

The survey investigated the possible social effect of the 
extension of Sunday opening by examining reported 


Sunday evening activities and seeking informant atti- 
tudes to the new law. (The second of these approaches is 
reported in Chapter 6.) 

The prospect of being able to find licensed premises open 
within easy travelling distance could have led people to 
change their Sunday evening leisure patterns and made 
them less likely to stay at home. But Table 4.4 shows the 
main Sunday evening activity of drinkers before and after 
the change, and there are no significant differences 
between the results for the two measured days. ‘ More 
restricted analysis limited to those who drank on both 
measured Sundays (and even both measured Sunday 
evenings) failed to show any significant differences^ soil 
would seem that there was no evidence of changes in 
Sunday evening activity. 


Table 4.4 Main Sunday activity of all who drank in both measured 
weeks 


Main evening activity 

Measured Sunday 

Before After 

Sunday Sunday 

opening opening 

Stayed at own home 

% 

% 

70 

69 

Out; — visiting friends/relatives 

9 

10 

— at work 

4 

4 

— at ciub/somewhere for a drink* 

10 

11 

— to play /watch sport 

1 

0 

— for a meal 

0 

0 

1 

— disco/dance 

1 

— cinema/theatre 

1 

0 

— bingo 

0 

1 

— at church 

1 

1 

— other 

3 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

Base (weighted) 

415 

415 


*In the earlier presentation of results for main evening activity ‘going 
out for a drink’ was distinguished from going to a club. However, 
an analysis of coding suggested that this distinction was difficult to 
make from the answers given by informants, so the results were 
unreliable and the two categories were merged. 


Spreading consumption over the weekend 

Some supporters of the new licensing laws have argued 
that drinkers have, or are willing to allocate, a limited 
amount of money to spend on alcohol and that any 
increase in Sunday drinking will lead to lower consump- 
tion on the other main drinking days: Friday and 
Saturday. Indeed it was hoped that Sunday opening 
might lead to less heavy drinking on Friday and Saturday 
evenings and achieve a greater spread over all three 
evenings. 

Defining heavy drinking as consumption of more than 8 
units (equivalent to 4 pints of beer or 8 measures of 
spirits) the consumption of regular drinkers was analysed 
to show the proportion drinking heavily at any time 


' A more detailed analysis by age and sex failed to show any evidence of 
change and has not been reproduced here. 

^See Tables 18A and 19A in Appendix A. 


Table 4.5 Heavy drinking among regular drinkers on weekend evenings 


All who drank in 


Men 


Women 


each measured week 

18-45 



Over 45 



18-45 



Over 45 



Before 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After Before 
Sunday late 
open- clos- 
ing ing 

After 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After Before 
Sunday late 
open- clos- 
ing ing 

After 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After Before 
Sunday late 
open- clos- 
ing ing 

After 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After Before 
Sunday late 
open- clos- 
ing ing 

After 

late 

clos- 

ing 

After 

Sunday 

open- 

ing 

% 

Drank over 8 
units on at 
least one of 
the 3 weekend 
evenings 

No 80 

Yes 20 

% 

78 

22 

% 

78 

22 

% 

63 

37 

Vo 

61 

39 

Vo 

55 

45 

Vo 

80 

20 

Vo 

85 

15 

Vo 

82 

18 

Vo 

96 

4 

Vo 

88 

12 

Vo 

97 

3 

Vo 

95 

5 

Vo 

97 

3 

Vo 

97 

3 

Base 

(weighted) 374 

374 

374 

138 

138 

138 

81 

81 

81 

114 

114 

114 

39 

39 

39 

Tf>hiP 4 fi Alcohol consumption in measured week by Sunday drinking 

- 



Consumption in the measured week (standard units) 









1—2 


3—5 


6—10 


11—15 


16—25 


Over 25 


Drank last Sunday: 



Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 


Vo 





18 


29 


40 


47 


52 


74 


Yes 

No 



82 


71 


60 


53 


48 


25 


Base (weighted) 



131 


100 


96 


49 


65 


71 



during the evenings of the weekend. Since the weekend 
consumption pattern could also have been affected by 
1 1 o’clock closing the results were compared for all three 
fieldwork periods and Table 4.5 is restricted to those who 
drank in each of the measured weeks. The proportion of 
weekend heavy drinkers remained steady at around 1 in 5 
of the regular drinkers both after Sunday opening and 
after late closing. Among the younger women drinkers 
the proportion had declined after Sunday opening 
though this seemed to be no more than a return to the level 
encountered before the extra evening hour was intro- 
duced. But among the younger men there was an increase 
from 39 to 45 per cent which was accounted for 
by the increase in their Saturday evening consumption 
shown in Table 20A in Appendix A. So there would 
appear to be no evidence of a reduction in weekend heavy 
drinkers. 

The evening activities of these regular drinkers were 
analysed for evidence of changes but again there was no 
evidence of any change which could be attributed to the 
opening of public houses on Sundays. There was a 
slightly greater incidence of staying at home in the 
measured Saturday after Sunday opening but the 
proportion going out for a drink/to a club on Saturday 
evening did not decline (see Table 21 A in Appendix A). 

Sunday drinkers after Sunday opening 

Even if there is little or no evidence of changed Sunday 
drinking habits in Scotland as a result of the Sunday 
opening of public houses, the current interest in Sunday 
licensing laws and the possibility of long term changes 
raise the more general question: Who are the Sunday 
drinkers? So this presentation of results on patterns of 
Sunday consumption will end with a description of those 
who drank on the measured Sunday in the final fieldwork 
period. 


One in four of the sample' had taken an alcoholic drink 
on the Sunday prior to interview. Not surprisingly those 
who drank the greatest volume in the measured week of 
the final fieldwork period were inclined to drink most 
frequently and were therefore more likely to have taken a 
drink on Sunday. 

Among those who had consumed over 25 units (equiv- 
alent to an average daily consumption of over 1| pints of 
beer) some 74 per cent had taken a drink on the Sunday 
prior to interview, whilst only 18 per cent of those who 
had drunk 1 —2 units (equivalent to under 1 j pints of beer 
in the entire week) had had a drink last Sunday^ (see 
Table 4.6). 

Apart from being predictable, such a finding is not 
particularly helpful in describing Sunday drinkers 
because the consumption level of an individual is not a 
readily identifiable characteristic. Nevertheless, in 
relating Sunday consumption to standard demographic 
characteristics it will be useful to consider the extent to 
which these reflect differing levels of weekly 
consumption. 

Thirty five per cent of men in the sample had taken a 
drink on the Sunday prior to interview, and 18 per cent of 
the women’ but this difference is accounted for by the 
fact that men are much more likely to be high consumers. 


' 25 per cent of the total sample (including non-drinkers). 

Mt might be argued that an individual’s Sunday consumption 
contributes to his total weekly consumption and is therefore part of the 
variable being used to predict itself. But Table 22A (In Appendix A) also 
shows that the level of consumption in the measured week before 
Sunday opening reflects the probability of being a Sunday drinker in the 
measured week after the change. 

’ Based on all those informants who ever drink , these proportions rise to 
37 per cent for men and 20 per cent for women. 
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When the results are standardised ‘ by consumption level, 
after allowing for the more restricted distribution of 
female consumption levels ^ , the level of Sunday drinking 
is about the same for men (25 per cent) and women (27 per 
cent). 

Table 4. 7 shows the proportion of Sunday drinkers by age 
group and it is evident that Sunday drinking declines with 
age among those over 45, with those over 65 down to a 
fifth of the level among informants up to 45. However 
after standardising the results by the reported level of 
consumption in the measured week it can be seen that the 
inclination to drink on Sunday only declines among 
people over the age of 65 when the consumption affect is 
controlled. 

To relate the incidence of Sunday drinking to those who 
might reasonably have been expected to consider it, a 
minimal definition of a ‘regular drinker’ as one who had 
drunk in either measured week ^ was adopted. One in three 
of these regular drinkers had taken a drink last Sunday; 
42 per cent among the men and 27 per cent among the 
women (see Table 23 A in Appendix A). 

Drinkers in licensed premises on the Sunday prior to 
interview were even more likely to be male than Sunday 
drinkers in general. Six in every twenty younger male 


' All the standardisation for this paper has been undertaken by the direct 
method which involves the adjustment of the observed Sunday drinking 
rate to that which would have arisen in a standard population. 

^The results were standardised by consumption using categories 0 — 5 
units, 6 — 10,11 — 1 5 and over 1 5 . The highest category was set at over 1 5 
because very few women had consumed more than 15 units in the 
measured week. 

A drinker who had taken an alcoholic drink in the measured week 
before or after the Sunday opening of public houses. This definition of 
regular drinker will also be used in Chapter 6. 


regular drinkers were in licensed premises ‘last Sunday’ 
compared with 1 in 20 older female regular drinkers (see 
Table 24A in Appendix A). Table 4.8 shows that Sunday 
drinkers in licensed premises tend to be heavy drinkers. 
Over 70 per cent of these Sunday drinkers were men, and 
about 3 in every 4 were under 46. 

Analysis by Registrar General’s social class for the head 
of household' shows that men in Social Class III (non- 
manual occupations below professional and intermediate 
level) were significantly less likely to drink on Sunday 
than other men. However, among women the proportion 
of Sunday drinkers rises directly with class (see Table 
4.9). 

But perhaps it is more revealing to look at class 
differences in choice of venue. 

Among the men in Social Classes IV and V (manual 
occupations usually characterised as working class) 
licensed premises, particularly clubs, were the most 
popular choice whilst within the other social classes 
drinking in domestic venues was more common. These 
two class groups do contain a high proportion of heavier 
and more frequent drinkers who were more likely to use 
licensed premises on a Sunday. However even when 
standardised by consumption level, Sunday drinking on 
licensed premises remains more common among men in 
class IV and V (see Table 25 A in Appendix A). Among 
female Sunday drinkers domestic venues were more 
popular in all social classes though licensed clubs were not 


Results analysed by social class necessarily excluded those informants 
for whom insufficient information was available to make this 
classification. 


Table4.7 Proportion of each age group, who drank last Sunday 


Age* 

Percentage of 
Sunday drinkers 

Base: ail adults 
(weighted) 


Percentage standardised by 
consumption in past week 


18—25 
26—35 
36—45 
46—55 
56—65 
66 and over 

% 

31 

30 

30 

26 

18 

6 

N 

133 

168 

133 

145 

123 

97 


% 

24 

25 
28 

26 
28 
15 



* Age at time of first interview, almost two years prior to final fieldwork period. 





Table 4.8 Sunday drinkers in licensed premises: Age and sex by consumption 






All Sunday drinkers 
on licenced 

Consumption in 

week (standard units) 




premises 

1—5 

6—10 

11 — 15 

Over 15 


Sex & Age 
Male 18—45 

% 

50 

22 

Percentages based on table total 




Over 45 

z 

3 

2 

43 


Female 18 — 45 
Over 45 

24 

5 

7 

1 

13 

4 

4 

2 

8 

13 

5 


Total 

100 

2 

13 

12 

2 

63 


Consumption of all who drank in 
measured week (N = 5 1 4) 

% 

45 

19 

9 

27 


N - 102 (weighted) 
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avoided by this group. Half of the Sunday drinkers in 
licensed premises were in Social Class IV (skilled manual 
occupations); one third had also reported relatively high 
consumption in the measured week (Table 4.10). 


Heavy Sunday drinkers 

If overall weekly consumption level is a good predictor of 
a Sunday drinker it could be expected to prove a very 
good predictor of heavy drinking on Sundays. Around 2 
in 6 Sunday heavy drinkers reported a consumption of 
over 50 units in the measured week and 5 in 6 reported 
over 25 units. At these levels of consumption there are 
very few women and almost 7 out of 8 heavy Sunday 
drinkers were men; 5 in 8 were men aged 45 or under . The 
numbers are too small for percentages but the 
distribution is shown in absolute numbers in Table 4.11 
below. 


Of those who had drunk heavily at sometime in the 
measured weekend some 44 per cent had used licensed 
premises at some time on Sunday. 

To summarise; the attempt to identify consumers on a 
particular day increases the probability of focussing on 
those who drink on most days. In other words, those who 
are more likely to be found drinking on a Sunday are also 
more likely to be found drinking on any other day. Those 
who drank on the Sunday prior to interview were 
therefore more likely to be frequent drinkers and conse- 
quently more likely to be men than women, and younger 
than older. Heavier drinkers are more likely to frequent 
licensed premises, so the Sunday drinkers on licensed 
premises were again more likely to be male rather than 
female and younger rather than older. Yet even after 
allowing for consumption levels working class men still 
emerged as the group most likely to use licensed premises 
on Sunday. 


Table 4.9 Incidence of Sunday drinking by social class and drinking venue 


On Sunday prior to interview: 


Did not drink 
Drank* 

— at home/friend’s home 

— in a public house 

— in licensed hotel/club 

— in any licensed premises 


Men 


Women 


Social Class: 
I II 

III 

IV 

V 

Social Class: 
I 11 

III 

IV 

V 

% 

59 

% 

64 

% 

74 

% 

62 

% 

68 

% 

73 

% 

73 

«7o 

78 

<7o 

82 

•Vo 

91 

36 

22 

13 

11 

11 

27 

19 

17 

10 

6 

1 

— 2 

5 13 

5 15 

9 

5 

13 

8 

22 

29 

7 

15 

22 

— 

9 

9 

4 

4 

8 

8 

3 

4 


Base (unweighted) 


39 


121 


76 


270 


141 


22 


67 


69 


146 


69 


•Some drinkers drank at more than one venue 


Table 4.10 Sunday drinkers on licensed premises 


Consumption in week 
(standard units) 


I— 5 
6-10 

II— 15 
Over 15 
Total 


All Sunday drinkers 
on licensed 
premises 

% 

14 

13 

13 

60 

100 


Social Class 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Percentages based on table total 

— 4 1 

— 3 1 

1 1 1 

1 7 6 

1 16 9 


5 

6 
8 

34 

54 


3 

2 

2 

12 

19 


N= 93* (weighted) 


•Excludes 9 for whom social classification could not be made. 


Table 4.11 Heavy Sunday drinkers: age and sex by weekly consumption 


Alcohol consumption in measured week 
(in standard units) 

Up to 15 
16—25 
26—37 
38—50 
Over 50 


Based on all who drank over 8 units 
on measured Sunday 
N=31 (weighted) 


Men 


18—45 


Women 


46—65 


18—45 


46—65 
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5 Opinions on the later closing time 


Introduction 

This chapter shows whether or not the general public were 
in favour of public houses closing later, what they 
considered to be the main advantages or disadvantages, 
and how they felt they as individuals were affected by the 
change. In order to avoid undue repetition in the 
questioning, views were sought only on the changes in the 
opening hours of public houses and not of other licensed 
premises. Although almost everybody was aware that the 
opening hours had been extended, it should be noted that 
more than 2 in 5 of the sample (43 per cent) said they never 
drank in pubs. 

Overall evaluation of the change 

Responses to the question ‘In general, do you think it is a 
good thing or a bad thing that public houses can now stay 
open until 11 pm?’ indicated that opinions were very 
divided on this issue. Of the total sample 51 per cent 
thought the change was a good thing, 33 per cent thought 
it was a bad thing and the remainder could not say or gave 
a qualified answer (see Table 5.1). In general younger 


Table 5.1 Overall evaluation of the later closing time analysed by sex 


Overall evaluation of 
the later closing time 

All men 
and women 

Men 

Women 


% 

% 

% 

A good thing 

51 

66 

39 

A bad thing 

33 

22 

42 

Good in some ways 
but bad in others 

2 

2 

2 

No opinion, don’t know 
or indifferent 

13 

8 

17 

Other (vague) answers 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Base (weighted)* 

(1,008) 

869 

574 


*Throughout this paper when the results for women and men have been 
added together the latter have been reweighted by ) to compensate for 
their double chance of slection In the orginal sample (as explained on 
page 9). 


people were much more likely than older people to see the 
change as being an improvement and within each age 
group a higher proportion of men than women approved 
of the change (see Figure 11). Such was the considerable 
variation between these sub-groups that 84 per cent of 
men in the youngest age group (18—25) considered the 
change was a good thing compared with only 7 per cent of 
women in the oldest age group (aged 65 or older). 

It was perhaps not surprising to find a relationship 
between people’s weekly alcohol consumption and their 
views on the extra hour. For both men and women the 
proportion who were in favour of the extra hour was 
higher amongst those who had drunk more (see Table 
5.2). The 1972 study showed that younger people tended to 
have more to drink than older people and this may partly 
account for more of the younger people being in favour of 
the change. However when attention was confined to 
people who consumed a particular amount (for example 
men drinking 6—15 units) it was still found that a higher 
proportion approved of the change among the younger 
people than among their elders' (see Figure 12). 
Conversely within each age group the more frequent 
drinkers were likely to be in favour of the change than 
were the occasional drinkers or non-drinkers. Thus 
although they are closely related, age and consumption 
do seem to separately influence people’s overall attitude 
towards the change. 

The proportion of men who were in favour of the extra 
opening hour was similar within each social class group 
but it was noticeably higher amongst the women in Social 


‘ Because there were approximately twice as many men as women in the 
sample this analysis could be carried out for only two age groups of 
women (18—45 and 46 or over) but for three age groups of men (18—35, 
36 — 55 and 56 or over). 


Table 5.2 Overall evaluation of the later closing time analysed by consumption in the second week 


Overall evaluation of Men 

the later closing time 

Consumption in the second measured week* 


Women 


Consumption in the second measured week* 



Nothing 
to drink 

1-5 

units 

6-15 

units 

\6 + 
units 

Nothing 
to drink 

1-2 

units 

3-5 

units 

6 + 

units** 

A good thing 
A bad thing 
Don’t know and 
other answers 
Total 

% 

44 

40 

16 

100 

% 

59 

25 

16 

100 

% 

72 

15 

13 

100 

% 

82 

13 

5 

100 

% 

24 

54 

22 

100 

% 

40 

40 

20 

100 

% 

56 

30 

14 

100 

% 

68 

20 

13 

100 

Base 

213 

166 

192 

297 

290 

103 

78 

102 
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Figure 11 Overall evaluation of the change analysed by sex and age 
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Figure 12 Overall evaluation of the change analysed by consumption 
within age groups 


Men 


Percentage saying 
that the change 
was a good' thing* 


Aqe 

I [ 18-35 



36-55 



56 and over 


Base: 



(37) (60) (82) (44) (45) (50) 

CONSUMPTION IN THE SECOND MEASURED WEEK 
Nothing to drink I -5 units 


93% 



(69) (72) (26) (155) (92) (34) 


6-15 units 16 units or more 


Women 


Percentage saying 
that the change 
was a good' thing * 


Age 

;;;;;[ 18-45 



46 and over 


Base: 


100 -I 



(83) (143) (48) (34) (51) (17) (75) (14) 

CONSUMPTION IN THE SECOND MEASURED WEEK 


Nothing to drink 1-2 units 


3-5 units 


6 units or more 


Notes: 


* 


★ * 


In order to simplify these comparisons the percentages 
It was a "good" thing or a'bad thing (ie excluding don 


were based on 
't knows etc) 


Because only a few of the women aged 46 and over had drunk more 
percentages have relatively high sampling errors 


ly on the peopl 
5 units these 


e who said 
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Overall evaluation of the later 
closing time 

Men 





Women 





Social class* of head of household 


Social class* of head of household 



1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

A good thing 
A bad thing 
Don’t know and 
other answers 
Total 

% 

58 

26 

16 

100 

% 

62 

23 

15 

100 

»7o 

69 

24 

7 

100 

% 

70 

18 

11 

100 

% 

60 

27 

13 

100 

% 

62 

12 

27 

100 

% 

42 

40 

18 

100 

% 

34 

44 

22 

100 

»?o 

50 

34 

16 

100 

% 

30 

50 

20 

100 

Base 

SO 

153 

101 

342 

183 

26 

91 

91 

175 

90 


occupy, ic,. IV-«/«l V-.»i .nd .n,km«i m.nu.L 


Class I (professional) households and lower amongst 
women in Social Classes III (other non-manual) and V 
(semi and unskilled manual) — see Table 5.3. This is 
consistently related to the proportion of women who were 
regular drinkers, which was the highest in Social Class I 
and the lowest in Classes III and V . 

Perceived advantages and disadvantages 

People were asked to give their opinions on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the extra opening hour 
in response to the questions ‘What do you think are the 
good/bad things about public houses being able to stay 
open for an extra hour?’ ‘ and ‘What difference has the 
extra hour made to people in general?’^ 

Two thirds of the sample mentioned at least one 
advantage of the extra opening hour but almost the same 
proportion (60 per cent) mentioned at least one 
disadvantage. The opinions which people, offered to 
interviewers were taken down verbatim and have been 
coded into categories which are summarised in the tables 
which follow.^ 

Advantages 

In general the advantages were mentioned more 
frequently by men than women and by younger people 
than older people (see Table 5.4). This is of course 
consistent with finding that more of the men and the 
younger people were in favour of the change. 

The most frequently mentioned advantage (by 36 per cent 
of the sample) was that the later closing time meant that 
drinking in pubs was becoming more leisurely or 
enjoyable. For example, people expressed views like; 
‘It’s more relaxed. There’s no time pressure to finish by 
10.00. You can spread your drinking over a longer 
period’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 


'This question (Q.18) was read to the informant as ‘Do you think there 
are any good things. . . ’ for people who thought the change was 
generally a bad thing and vice versa. The questionnaire which was used 
at this stage of interviewing is attached to this paper as Appendix D. 
'This question (Q.21(a)) applied to only 28 per cent of the sample who 
previously said they thought the extra hour had made a difference to 
people in general. Almost all of the answers referred to definite 
advantages or disadvantages which could be combined with those 
mentioned previously. j- a 

^ These categories are shown in more detail in the tables in Appendix A. 


‘It is a good thing if decent pubs, especially those you can 
eat in, can stay open at weekends. If you ’re going out for 
the evening 10 pm is very early to have to leave and if 
you’re out until 11 pm you feel you’ve had a night out’ 
Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 

The only other advantage mentioned fairly frequently (by 
25 per cent of the sample) was that the later closing time 
enabled people to spend longer at home before going out 
for a drink. 

For example: — 

‘It expands your social evening because of the time. You 
used to come home from work and had dinner and then 
there was very little time to go to a pub . 

Male, regular drinker, aged 36—45 

Two more specific advantages (each mentioned by about 
a tenth of the sample) were firstly that people could have a 
drink after going to another social activity and secondly 
that workers on late shifts were able to have a drink after 
their work. The latter was mentioned by a relatively high 
proportion (26 per cent) of men in manual occupations 
who presumably were more likely to know people on late 
shifts. 

Prior to the introduction of the changes in the licensing 
laws there was considerable discussion on whether this 
would lead to more or to less drunkeness and 
disturbances. Eleven per cent of the sample mentioned a 
reduction in the amount of drunkenness, violence or 
alcoholism as being an advantage of the change although 
a slightly higher proportion said that a disadvantage of 
the change was that these problems would become worse. 

People who felt the amount of drunkenness would be 
reduced thought that the extra hour would help Scottish 
people to develop more sensible drinking habits as is 
illustrated in these answers: 

‘Basic point is not drinking against the clock. I suppose 
the fact is that if they are restricted they will drink too 
much, too quickly, which causes problems. Like 
anything else if you feel restricted you try to drink while 
you can and so get more drunk than you would if pubs 
were open longer’ 

Male, regular drinker, aged 46—55 
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Table 5.4 Views on the advantages of the exlra opening hour analysed by sex and age 
Perceived advantages 


All men 
and women 


All 

men 


All 

women 


Men aged 


18-45 


46 & 


Women aged 
1 8-45 46 & 


over over 


Drinking in pubs has become more 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

leisurely or enjoyable 
People can have a drink later and 

36 

43 

31 

53 

30 

42 

19 

spend longer at home beforehand 
People can have a drink after going 

25 

32 

20 

44 

16 

33 

6 

out to other social activities 

8 

8 

7 

10 




Late shift workers are able to go to 


6 

11 

3 

a pub after work 

13 

20 


20 

19 



There is less drunkenness, violence 


9 

5 

or alcoholism 

11 

14 


15 

13 

12 


People are drinking less (because 


6 

they no longer feel they have to 
rush) 

3 

4 

2 





Miscellaneous other advantages (eg 





3 

4 

2 

good for tourism, it gives people 
more freedom of choice) 

15 

17 

13 

15 

19 

15 

10 

All who mentioned at least one 


of these advantages* 

67 

80 

57 

92 

67 

76 

37 

Base (weighted) 

(1.008) 

869 

574 

472 

396 

298 

274 


•l'’‘‘'>‘f'^^<>>’‘^^^f'omngpeople-sviemthepercen,agesinthecolumnsaddup,omorethan,hetotalsbecausepeop,^^^^^^ 


Table 5.5 Views on the disadvantages of the extra openi ng hour analysed by sex and age 
Perceived disadvantages 


All men 
and women 


All 

men 


All 

women 


Men aged 


18-45 


46 & 


(1.008) 


869 


574 


472 


396 


Women aged 


18-45 


298 


46 & 


An increase in drunkenness. 

% 


% 

% 

% 


% 

violence or other disturbances 
People are encouraged to have more 

19 

18 

21 

17 

18 

18 

24 

to drink (excluding references to 
drunkenness) 

15 

13 

17 

13 

13 

15 


A bad effect on wives or families 

18 

because husbands (or older 
children) spend longer away from 








home 

Too much money will be spent 

11 

7 

14 

3 

9 

12 

16 

on drinking 

7 

5 

9 





Transport is more difficult after 





6 

6 

12 

10pm (including some references 
to more driving after drinking) 

8 

10 

7 

10 

8 



Other disadvantages stemming from 



7 

7 

people getting home later (eg 
difficulty in getting up for work 








the next day) 

6 

5 






Staff in public houses have to 





6 

7 

6 

work harder 

Miscellaneous other disadvantages 

14 

14 

13 

12 

16 

13 

14 

(eg publicans will put up the 
price of drinks) 

8 

8 

8 





All who mentioned at least one of 



9 

7 

8 

these disadvantages 

61 

55 

65 

50 

59 

62 

70 


274 


‘It cuts down drunkenness. People have X amount of 
money, and know they’ve only got until 10 pm. Now 
they’ve got until 1 1 pm so they pace themselves out and 
don t get so drunk. Don ’t spend any more money, just 
spread it out over a longer time’ 

Male, regular drinker, aged 36—45 

Disadvantages 

In contrast to the views expressed on the advantages there 
were only slight sex or age differences in the proportion 
who mentioned at least one disadvantage associated with 
the extra opening hour (see Table 5.5). 


An increase in drunkenness or disturbances was referred 
to more frequently than any of the other disadvantages. 
This was mentioned by 19 per cent of the total sample 
most of whom thought that the heavier drinkers would 
carry on drinking for an extra hour without reducing their 
rate of consumption. Moreover some of these people 
were concerned that any disturbances would occur later 
at night, possibly when they were trying to sleep. Some 
examples of these views were: 

/ think the alcohol problem is bad enough anyway 
without giving them more time still to drink’ 

Male, occasional drinker, aged 36—45 
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‘The bad thing is the people who do consume a lot, it gives 
them an extra hour to consume even more’ 

Female, occasional drinker, aged 36—45 


■ ‘People are not disciplined to drink until 11.00, all they 
want to do is to drink as much as possible as late as they 
possibly can ’ 

Male, occasional drinker aged over 65 

They are noisy when you are in bed — they pass by singing 
and shouting till past 12’ 

Female, non-drinker, aged over 65 


Two disadvantages which were mentioned more 
frequently by women than by men were firstly the adverse 
effect on family life resulting from husbands (or older 


children) spending longer away from home and secondly 
that too much money would be spent on drink. The 
former point was referred to by 16 per cent of the married 
women is illustrated in the following example; 

‘A lot of husbands don ’t come home until midnight and it 
has caused a lot of arguments. My husband didn ’t come 
home until 12.30 and 1 went mad. I wouldn ’tput up with 
it again ’ 

Female, regular drinker, aged 22—25 
with a child under 5. 

It appears that some people were getting home 
considerably later than previously partly because in some 
areas there was no public transport after 1 1 pm when the 
pubs closed. This was mentioned as a disadvantage by 
about a tenth of the sample including a few people who 
suggested that this would lead to more driving after 
drinking. 


Table 5.6 Summarised views on the advantages of the extra hour anaiysed by overall evaluation of the change 


Perceived advantages 


People who were in favour of People who were not in favour Don’t know and other answers 

of the extra hour 



% 

% 

% 

Drinking in pubs has become more 

59 

11 

30 

leisurely or enjoyable 

People can have a drink later and spend 

42 


15 

longer at home beforehand 


People can have a drink after going out 

12 


6 

to other social activites 



Late shift workers are able to go to a pub 
after work 

18 

7 

12 

There is less drunkenness, violence or 

20 


9 

alcoholism 



People are drinking less (because they no 
longer feel they have to rush) 

6 

0 

1 

Miscellaneous other advantages (eg good 




for tourism, it gives people more 

19 


21 

freedom of choice) 



All who mentioned at ieast one of these 

99 

29 

72 

advantages 

Base (weighted) 

511 

337 

159 

Table 5 7 Summarised views on the disadvantages of the extra hour anaiysed by overali evaluation of the change 

Perceived disadvantages 

People who were in favour of 
the extra hour 

People who were not in favour 
of the extra hour 

Don’t know and other answers 


% 


% 

An increase in drunkenness, violence or 
other disturbances 

People are encouraged to have more to 

13 

33 

21 




drink (excluding references to 
drunkenness) 

9 

29 

9 

A bad effect on wives or families 




because husbands (or older children) 
spend longer away from home 

5 

24 

16 

Too much money will be spent on 


16 

10 

drinking 

Transport is more difficult after 10 pm 

2 



(including some references to more 
driving after drinking) 

9 

10 

5 

Other disadvantages stemming from 




people getting home later 

(eg difficulties in getting up for work 

the next day) 

4 

10 

9 

Staff in public houses have to work 
harder 

Miscellaneous other disadvantages 

13 

18 

13 




(eg publicans will put up the price 


15 

4 

of drinks) 

5 


All who mentioned at least one of 

44 

99 

66 

these disadvantages 

Base (weighted) 

511 

337 

159 


41 


The relationship between people’s overall evaluation of 
the change and their views on the advantages and 
disadvantages 

Not surprisingly people who were in favour of the change 
mentioned advantages more frequently than those who 
disapproved (see Table 5.6), and conversely with respect 
to disadvantages (Table 5.7). 

Almost half (44 per cent) of the people who approved of 
the change referred to at least one disadvantage. However 
one of the two disadvantages most frequently mentioned 
by people in favour of the change was that staff in public 
houses would have to work harder which usually did not 
directly affect them. Compared with people who 
disapproved of the change those who were in favour of it 
were much less likely to say they feared an increase in 
drinking or drunkenness. 

It was seen previously that the people who were not in 
favour of the change tended to be non-drinkers or light 
drinkers (Table 5.2) and the majority of them said they 
never drank in pubs (see Table 5.8). Consequently the two 
most frequently mentioned advantages (that is, that 
drinking in pubs would become more leisurely and that 
people could spend longer at home before going to the 


Table 5.8 Use made of public houses, analysed by overall evaluation 
of the later closing date 


Use made of 
public houses 

People who 
were in 
favour of 
the later 
closing time 

People who 
were not in 
favour of 
the later 
closing time 

Don’t know 
and other 
answers 

Never drinks in 

% 

% 

% 

public houses 
Drinks in public 
houses but never 

22 

68 

58 

after 10 pm 
Has had a drink in 
a public house 

28 

19 

28 

after 10 pm 

50 

12 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Base (weighted) 

511 

337 

159 


pub) were not applicable to most of the people who 
disapproved of the change. 

Of the people who could not say whether the change was a 
good thing or a bad thing overall the proportion who 
mentioned at least one advantage (72 per cent) was similar 
to the proportion who mentioned a disadvantage (66 per 
cent) 

Views on the effect of the extra hour on their own evening 
activities 

Only about a tenth of the sample thought that the extra 
opening hour had made any difference to the way they 
spend their time in the evenings. This proportion was 
higher among younger people than older people and 
slightly higher among men than women (see Table 5.9). 
This is consistent with people’s overall evaluation of the 
change and with findings that more of the younger people 
said they had been in a public house after 10 pm. ' 

Most of the people who thought that their evening 
activities had changed felt that they now went out to the 
pub later in the evening. Only a small proportion said they 
spent longer in public houses or that their evening 
activities had changed in other ways. 

About a quarter of the people who had used the pubs after 
10 pm said they now made a point of going to ones which 
had adopted the later closing time and 17 per cent said 
there had been at least one occasion when they had moved 
on from a pub which still closed at 10 pm to another pub 
which stayed open later. 

In general people’s views on the way they as individuals 
had been affected by the change were confirmed by the 
behavioural changes reported in Chapter 3 showing some 
evidence of a later starting time for drinking but no 
evidence of other systematic changes in evening activities. 


‘ See Table 3.4 in Chapter 3. 


Table 5.9 Opinions on the effect of the extra hour on people’s own evening activities, analysed by sex and age 



All men and 
women 

All men 

All women 

Men aged 


Women aged 






18-45 

46 & over 

18-45 

46 & over 

Whether people thought the 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

extra hour had affected the 
Way they spend their 








evenings 








No 

Yes 

90 

11 

85 

15 

93 

7 

77 

23 

96 

4 

87 

13 

99 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

If yes, the way this had 








changed their evening 
activities*: 








Going to the pub later 

6 

9 

4 

15 




Staying in the pub longer 

2 

4 

5 

3 

1 

7 

— 

Drinking after late shift 





2 

0 

work 

Drinking after other activities 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 



Any other changes 

2 


1 

1 

4 

1 

Base (weighted) (1,(X)8) 

869 

574 

472 396 

298 

274 

* Some people gave more than 

one answer, so 

these percentages add up to more than the total saying 

yes*. 
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6 Opinions on Sunday and afternoon opening 


Introduction 

This chapter reports on whether or not the general public 
were in favour of Sunday opening of public houses during 
normal hours. Scottish public opinion on the advantages 
and disadvantages of this change are analysed together 
with people’s assessment of the impact on their own 
Sunday activities. 

The effect of afternoon opening which has been intro- 
duced in a more limited number of public houses is also 
discussed. Since very few people reported using this 
facility it was not mentioned in Chapters 3 or 4; and all the 
data on the usage and people’s evaluation of afternoon 
opening is analysed at the end of this chapter. 

Overall evaluation of Sunday opening 

Many of the relationships between people’s overall 
evaluation of Sunday opening and their sex, age and con- 
sumption were similar to those reported previously for 
people’s views on the later closing time (see Chapter 5). 

Answers to the question ‘In general, do you think it is a 
good thing or a bad thing that public houses can now open 


on Sundays’ showed that, again, there was a considerable 
division between men and women, and between younger 
and older people. Overall more people thought the 
change was a good thing (47 per cent) than a bad thing (35 
per cent), though 18 per cent could not say or only felt 
able to give a qualified answer (see Table 6.1). However, 
higher proportions of women and of older people con- 
sidered the change was a bad thing. The extent of this 
variation is illustrated by the two extreme sub-groups m 
that 68 per cent of women aged over 65 thought Sunday 
opening was a bad thing compared with only 12 per cent 
of men aged 18—25 (see Figure 13). 

The proportion who favoured the change was higher 
among the moderate and heavy drinkers (that is men who 
consumed over 5 units and women who consumed over 2 
units per week) than among the lighter drinkers and non- 
drinkers (see Table 6.2). By and large younger people 
tend to be the heavier drinkers which might explain the 
age differences in the overall evaluation. Indeed, after 
controlling for amount consumed, no consistent dif- 
ferences emerged between the younger men (18—35 
years) and those in the middle age group (36—55 years). 




Overall evaluation of the 
later closing time 


A good thing 
A bad thing 
Don’t know and other 
answers 
Total 


Consumption in the measured week* 


Nothing 
to drink 

% 

39 

45 


1—5 

units 


% 

52 

28 


6—15 

units 


% 

69 

16 


Consumption in the measured week* 


16-1- 

units 

Nothing 
to drink 

1—2 

units 

3-5 

units 

6 + 
units* 

% 

81 

8 

% 

22 

57 

% 

32 

46 

% 

63 

18 

% 

47 

31 

11 

100 

21 

100 

23 

100 

18 

100 

22 

100 

246 

204 

97 

60 

90 


*It was necessary t 
units. 
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Figure 13 Overall evaluation of Sunday opening analysed by sex 
and age 


Men 


Base: 



Age: 18-25 



26-35 36-45 


63% 



46-55 


50% 



107 

56-65 



Women 


Base: 78 


42% 


26% 


Good thing 


Bad thing 


Don’t know and 
other answers 


35% 



74 

66 + 


15 % 



60 
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Perceived advantages 


All men 
& women 


All 

men 


All 

women 


Men aged 


18—45 


46 & 
over 


18—45 


46 & 
over 


It improves social life on Sundays 
People do not need to travel for a 
drink (including less drunken driving) 
Public houses are better than clubs or 
hotels (eg cheaper or less crowded) 
Less drunkenness or violence, or 
drinking is more spread out 
It reduces unnecessary restrictions, 
people should be entitled to a drink 
on Sundays 

Shift workers can get a drink on 
Sundays 

It’s better for tourists or brings 
Scotland into line with 
England/Europe 
Other miscellaneous advantages 

All who mentioned at least one of 
these advantages’* 

Base (weighted) 


* In all the tables showing people’s views the percentages in the columns add up to more 


than the totals because people could give more than one answer. 


However, the differences between the eldest men (over 55 
years), who were less likely to approve of the change, and 
the other men, persisted after allowing for their consump- 
tion levels (see Figure 14). Similarly, among the women 
who had consumed particular amounts, younger women 
(aged under 45) were more likely to favour the change 
than were older women. It therefore appears that there 
are factors other than their higher drinking levels which 
lead the younger people to have a more favourable 
opinion of Sunday opening. In fact, age differences 
emerge as an important factor when the reasons for views 
on Sunday opening are analysed. 

Perceived advantages and disadvantages of Sunday 
opening 

People were asked to give their views on the advantages 
and disadvantages of Sunday opening in response to the 
questions ‘What are the good/bad things about public 
houses being able to open on Sundays?’' md ‘What 
difference has the extra hour made to people in general? 

Some 68 per cent of the sample mentioned at least one 
advantage but almost as many referred to a disadvantage 
(60 per cent). These views were written down verbatim by 
the interviewers and coded into categories^ which are 
summarised in Tables 6.3. and 6.4. 

Advantages 

The most frequently mentioned advantages referred to a 
better choice of activities on Sundays including some 
specific advantages of going to public houses instead of 


‘This question (Q.15 was read to the informant as ‘Do you think there 
are any good things. . . ’ for people who thought the change was 
generally a bad thing and vice versa. The questionnaire which was used 
at this stage of interviewing is attached as Appendix D. 

‘This question (Q.23(a)) applied to only 24 per cent of the sample who 
previously said they thought the extra hour had made a difference to 
people in general. Almost all of the answers referred to definite 
advantages or disadvantages which could be combined with those 

mentioned previously. 

‘These categories are shown in more detail in the tables m Appendix A. 


hotels or clubs. These advantages were mentioned more 
frequently by younger people than by those aged over 45 
(see Table 6.3). 

People who referred to an improvement in the available 
social activities often said there was very little to do on 
Sundays or referred to the entertainments or games 
provided by public houses. Some examples are. 

‘It gives people something to do, people go to pubs for 
company and to play darts or billiards, it’s a good thing 
for them to have somewhere to go on their day off. It s the 
one day people have the leisure to go out’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 36—45. 

‘It gives people somewhere to go. I think most people 
would be drinking at home, now there’s public houses 
they can go there’. 

Female, occasional drinker, aged 18—21. 

‘The tournaments are good, darts or pool. I stay at home 
and watch TV on a Saturday but Sundays it’s no good so I 
suppose you could go to the pub and watch the 
tournaments’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 22—25 

One of the main reasons given for preferring public 
houses to hotels or clubs was that it involved less 
travelling. For example: — 

‘It saves you going so far for a drink. There ’s no hotels in 
this area. I don ’t like buses and I don ’t take the car’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 

Others mentioned that public houses were less crowded 
less expensive than the clubs or hotels. 

‘It saves you getting squashed in a crowded hotel. When 
you go to a hotel you don’t know anybody and nobody 


or 
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Figure 14 Sunday opening by consumption 


Men 


Percentage saying 
that the change 
was a 'good' thing 


Age 

18-35 


56 and over 


100 -1 


80 - 


60 - 


40 - 


20 - 


Base; 


58% 


50% 


33% 


74% 


70% 


54% 


88 % 


79% 


77 % 


26 46 54 31 40 46 52 40 26 

CONSUMPTION IN THE THIRD MEASURED WEEK 
Nothing to drink 1-5 units 6-15 units 


117 83 17 

16 units or more 


Women 


Percentage saying 
that the change 
was a 'good' thing 


Age 

18-45 


46 and over 


100 -n 


80 - 


60 - 


40 - 


20 


Base: 


69% 


48% 

( 

r 

52% 




: 

j: 27% 


• 5 :? 

18% : 

: w 




60% 


51 108 42 33 94 25 

CONSUMPTION IN THE THIRD MEASURED WEEK 
Nothing to 1-2 units 3 units or more 
drink 


k wer, based only on the people 

..ho sa,d ,t was a good thing or a 'bad' thing (le excluding don’t knows etc) 
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knows you and there is too many people there. I don’t like 
mortuaries, but I do like a wee bit of peace and quiet’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 36—45 

‘You don’t need to go to hotels. When we went up there 
■ on Sunday it ’s a dear place. When you go to the pub you 
know everyone in it and you can have a game of cards . 

Male, regular drinker, aged 22—25 

Others who preferred clubs or hotels mentioned that they 
had become less crowded as a result of the public houses 
opening. 

One of the aims of extending the licensing hours was to 
reduce the incidence of drunkenness and disturbances. It 
is therefore interesting to find that 15 per cent of the 
sample referred to Sunday opening leading to less drunk- 
enness or a more sensible attitude towards drinking. Most 
of these people thought that drinkers would not feel 
pressurised to drink excessively on Saturday nights when 
they knew they could get a drink on Sundays. Some 
examples are; — 

7 don ’t think people will drink so much knowing it isn ’t 
difficult to get a drink. In my experience if something is 
difficult to get, people make much more of a point to get 
it. Now the pubs are open, they won ’t flock to the hotels 
like they used to just because the pubs were shut, they may 

not bother so much at all’. 

Male, occasional drinker, aged over 65. 

‘It cuts down drunks. Since they want to save some money 
on Saturday to go out Sunday. I think people only have a 
certain amount of money, so with them saving some 
money for Sunday you don’t get drunks on a Saturday’. 

Female, regular drinker, aged 46—55 

7 think a man ought to be free to have a drink when he 
feels like one— then he doesn’t need to drink all the 


(IfYie — because he can go to the pub any time he likes. So 

he pleases himself when he goes’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 

A further 14 per cent approved of Sunday opening 
because they were against restrictions, on principle, but 
did not state that removing the restrictions would lead to 
less abuse: — 

‘If people are wanting a drink they should be able to have 
it and have the choice without restrictions. If you are to 
accept an intelligent society it’s up to people to be allowed 

to drink if they want to’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 36—45 

Other advantages of Sunday opening, mentioned less 
frequently, were that shift workers would be able to drink 
on Sundays, the added attraction for tourists and 
advantages from being more in line with England and the 
Continent. 

Disadvantages 

Two main types of disadvantages emerged; the first was 
connected with harmful results from people drinking too 
much and the second stemmed from a concern that the 
extra drinking day was not necessary or that Sunday 
should be a quiet day. Most of the disadvantages seemed 
to apply equally to Sunday drinking in hotels and clubs 
and were not specific criticisms of public houses. 

More of the sample (24 per cent) said that Sunday opening 
would lead to an increase in drunkenness or disturbances 
than had expected these problems to be reduced. Most 
people who feared an increase in drinking problems 
thought that regular drinkers would take advantage of 
the extra opportunity to go drinking without cutting back 
on their consumption on other days. Some examples 
were: — 


Table 6.4 Views on the disadvantages of Sunday opening by sex and age 


Perceived disadvantages 


An increase in drunkenness, violence 
or other disturbances 
People are encouraged to have more 
to drink (excluding references to 
drunkenness) 

A bad effect on wives or families 
because husbands (or older children) 
spend longer away from home 
Sunday should be a quiet, family 
or religious day 

An extra drinking day is unnecessary 
(excluding people who also said 
Sunday should be a quiet day) 

Staff in public houses have to 
work harder 

Too much money will be spent on 
drinking 

Miscellaneous other disadvantages 

All who mentioned at least one of 
these disadvantages 


All men 
& women 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 


men 

women 

18—45 

46 & 
over 

18—45 

46 & 
over 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

24 

23 

24 

22 

23 

26 

23 

14 

9 

17 

8 

11 

18 

17 

17 

9 

24 

8 

9 

21 

26 

14 

10 

16 

9 

12 

12 

21 

14 

8 

20 

5 

11 

13 

27 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

61 

49 

71 

46 

52 

66 

78 

onQ 


798 


‘People aren’t educated enough to know the dangers of 
alcohol. Seven days opening leads to people neglecting 
their responsibilities seven days a week instead of 
neglecting them six days a week. I worked in a pub once 
and it sickened me the way people consume alcohol’. 

Male, occasional drinker, aged 18—21 

‘It must cause problems for those with a drinking 
problem and take them away from their houses. Any 

woman who has a husband who goes out fora drink it ’ll 

mean yet another day he goes out’. 

Female, regular drinker, aged 36—45 

7 think it’s bad for people who frequent pubs leaving 
children behind. It will just become another drinking day 
like Saturday’. 

Female, occasional drinker, aged 46—55 

People who mentioned that Sunday should be a quiet day 
usually thought it ought to be kept as a family day or a 
religious * day . Others felt that the extra drinking day was 
not needed or that it would be a break with tradition but 
did not give more specific reasons for their objections. 
These disadvantages were mentioned more frequently by 
older people than younger people, especially by older 
women (see Table 6.4). Some examples of these views 
are:- 

‘The staff should have a rest and so should inhabitants of 
the town, I think Sunday should be kept as a day of rest ’. 

Female, non-drinker, aged over 65 

‘In Scotland we were brought up not to agree with pubs 
opening on Sundays and we don’t agree with it. Just the 
way we ’ve been brought up— educated— that Sunday was 
a religious day. They’ve got six days to drink and can 
drink as much as they like six days a week’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged over 65 


'Although no detailed information was available on religious or 
church-going, it was possible to identify people who were not teetotal 
and had attended church as their main Sunday evening activity on at 
least one of the interviewing weeks. Only 36 per cent of these church- 
goers were in favour of the Sunday opening in comparison with 53 per 
cent of the other drinkers. 


7 think it ’s bad, men shouldn ’t want it Sunday as well as 
Saturday — / should think you could drink enough on six 
days without drinking on Sundays as well’. 

Female, non-drinker, aged over 65 

Views on the way Sunday opening had affected people’s 
own Sunday activities 

Just over a quarter of the sample said that they had been 
to a public house at least once on a Sunday since the new 
legislation. This proportion varied considerably within 
sex and age groups, ranging from 59 per cent of men aged 
under 45 to only 2 per cent of women aged over 45 (see 
Table 6.5). These sex and age differences persisted when 
attention was confined to regular drinkers (see Appendix 
A Table 32A). 

Most of the sample appeared to have made only 
occasional visits to public houses on Sundays because 
very few people (4 per cent) felt that Sunday opening had 
affected the way they usually spent their Sundays. Most 
of these 4 per cent had started going out for a drink on 
Sundays as a result of the public houses being open and a 
few had switched from using clubs or hotels to using 
pubs. 

Since some critics of the new legislation had suggested 
that Sunday licenses would lead to husbands spending 
more time away from their families, all married women 
were asked whether Sunday opening had made any differ- 
ence to their husbands. Five per cent of these women said 
their husbands had started going out to a public house on 
Sundays including a minority who had previously gone 
out to clubs or hotels. 

To summarise, according to people’s own assessment of 
the effects on them, up to one in twenty had started 
regularly using public houses on Sundays, including a few 
who had switched from using clubs or hotels. This is 
broadly consistent with Chapter 4 in which it was seen that 
the Sunday usage of licensed premises had increased by 3 
per cent after the introduction of Sunday opening. Not 
surprisingly the younger men, who have been shown to 
hold the most favourable opinion of Sunday opening, 
were the group most likely to have been to a public house 
on Sunday since the change in the law. 


Table 6.5 People’s own experience of drinking in Scottish public houses on Sundays by age and 


Experience of using public houses on 
Sundays in the previous year 


Has been to a public house at midday 
on a Sunday 

Has been to a public house in the 
evening on a Sunday 

Has been to a public house either at 
midday or in the evening on a Sunday 

Has not been to a public house but 
has used other licensed premises 
on a Sunday 

Has not been to any licensed premises 
on a Sunday 

Total 


Base (weighted) 


All men 
& women 

All 

men 

All 

women 

Men aged 


Women aged 


18—45 

46 & 
over 

18—45 

46 & 
over 

% 

<7o 

<7o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

17 

31 

8 

42 

17 

13 

2 

22 

35 

13 

49 

18 

22 

2 

27 

43 

15 

59 

24 

25 

2 

9 

7 

11 

4 

10 

9 

12 

64 

100 

50 

100 

IS 

100 

37 

100 

67 

100 

66 

100 

86 

100 

798 

686 

455 

375 

311 

246 

209 
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Table 6.6 Overall evaluation of afternoon opening 


Overall evaluation 


All men 
& women 


All 

men 


All 

women 


Men aged 


Women aged 


18—45 


46 & 
over 


/%u vaiitagvts 

People are free to drink when they like 
Shift workers can get a drink 
People can drink at a more leisurely 
pace 

An added attraction for tourists 
It reduces drunkenness 
Pubs serve snacks in the afternoon 
More in line with the EEC 
More profits for publicans 
Other advantages 
Disadvantages 

An increase in drunkenness or 
disturbances 

People are encouraged to drink more 
(excluding references to drunkenness) 
More absenteeism from work 
Pub staff have to work harder 
Adverse effect on families 
Too much money will be spent 
on drink 

Pubs will not be cleaned up 
Other disadvantages 


23 

21 

18 

12 

6 

4 

2 

4 

6 


28 

27 

20 

14 

7 

4 

2 

3 

7 


17 

14 

14 

10 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 


34 

25 

25 

14 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 


19 

29 

14 

14 

9 

5 

2 

3 

5 


18—45 


46 & 
over 


Mainly advantages 

Mainly disadvantages 

Both advantages and disadvantages 

Don’t know and other answers 

Had not heard of afternoon opening 

Total 

% 

26 

16 

10 

17 

31 

100 

% 

34 

15 

12 

21 

18 

100 

% 

13 

17 

8 

20 

41 

100 

% 

37 

15 

16 
20 
13 

100 

% 

31 

16 

8 

22 

23 

100 

% 

16 

22 

11 

19 

32 

100 

% 

11 

12 

3 

22 

53 

100 


Base (weighted) 

798 

686 

455 

375 

311 

246 

209 


Table 6.7 Views on the advantages and disadvantages of afternoon opening 


All men 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 




& women 

men 

women 

18—45 

46 & 

18—45 

46 & 







over 


over 



07n 

% 

% 

% 

<70 

% 

% 



Base: all who referred to at least 

one advantage or disadvantage (weighted) 


19 

15 

15 

10 

6 

3 

3 
5 

4 


13 

13 

13 

9 

3 
2 
0 

4 
6 


15 

13 

16 

16 

9 

19 

11 


18 

10 

11 

10 

14 

11 

8 

4 

23 

10 

14 

17 

12 

11 

7 

3 

16 

11 

9 

4 

26 

10 

12 

15 

16 

9 

16 

22 


5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

9 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 
2 

4 

7 

3 

3 

11 

0 

4 


388 

423 

174 

252 

171 

121 

53 



Views on afternoon opening 

A few public houses, mainly located in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, were granted extensions of their licensing laws 
which enabled them to stay open throughout the after- 
noons. Although there had been some afternoon opening 
for up to six months prior to the interviewing, only 69 per 
cent of the sample were aware of this change. ‘ A further 
indication that afternoon opening had had a limited 
impact was that in the previous week less than 1 per cent 
of the sample had been drinking in a public house during 
any afternoon (defined as being between 3.15 pm and 
4.45 pm). 

People who had heard of afternoon opening were asked 
whether they thought it was leading mainly to advantages 
or disadvantages. The majority (62 per cent) of those with 
a definite opinion felt there were mainly advantages 
rather than disadvantages, but a slight majority of the 
women thought there were mainly disadvantages (see 


' Slightly more of those living in Edinburgh and Glasgow (77 per cenp 
had heard of afternoon opening but their overall evaluation of this 
change was similar to the rest of the sample. 


Table 6.6). In that the type of people who were more 
likely to have heard of afternoon opening, for example 
younger men, are more likely to be in favour, this may not 
give a representative picture of reactions to this 
development. Most (74 per cent) of the people who knew 
of afternoon opening evaluated it in the same way as 
Sunday opening. It would therefore appear that if more 
people had known about afternoon opening there would 
have been only a slight majority approving of this change. 

Perceived advantages and disadvantages of afternoon 
opening 

Most of the points which were mentioned as advantages 
and disadvantages of afternoon opening were similar to 
those discussed previously with reference to the later 
evening closing time and Sunday opening (see Table 
6.7). 

One of the most frequently mentioned advantages was 
the removal of an unnecessary restriction, for example:— 

‘It’s much more civilised to be able to choose when you 
want to drink, why should there be rules and regulations. 
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It would be up toeach person to determine when he wants 
to have a drink and when it is convenient for him’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 

Other advantages which were mentioned fairly 
frequently were an improvement for shift workers and 
the view that people would drink at a more leisurely pace 
leading to less drunkenness. Two examples of the latter 
view are: — 

/ think there s less abuse of people racing against time 
bef ore closing time to finish their drink. They won ’t rush 
it as quick’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 

‘It’s a more relaxed atmosphere. When alcohol is 
consumed too quickly it affects the brain more — that’s a 
medical fact. So these relaxed hours lead to less alcoholic 
exhibitionism ’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 18—21 

Those who referred to disadvantages usually felt that 
people would be encouraged to drink more, possibly 
resulting in more drunkenness: — 


•To me that’s encouraging younger ones to sit longer in 
pubs and to drink more than they normally would’. 

Female, non-drinker, aged 36-45 

‘I think in areas where there’s an awful lot of unemploy- 
ment afternoon opening probably causes more problems 
rather than helping them’. 

Female, regular drinker, aged 18—21 

Another fear was that afternoon opening would result in 
husbands neglecting their families:— 

‘It ’s bad for wives, some men will stop in bars as long as 
they are open so their wives will see even less of them ’. 

Female, occasional drinker, aged 22—25 

A more specific concern was that afternoon opening 
would lead to an increase in absenteeism because workers 
would stay in public houses through the afternoon:— 

‘On a Friday, some of the boys go to the pub in the lunch 
hour and don’t comeback to work in the afternoon. They 
stay in the pub all afternoon’. 

Male, regular drinker, aged 26—35 
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Appendix A Extra tables 


List of Appendix Tables 

1 A Use of public houses in extra hour since new law (standardised by consumption). 

2A Change in consumption rate between two periods by age within sex. 

3 A Use of public houses by moderate drinkers (defined as consumers of 1—3 units m 

first week). . , , • 

4A Use of licensed clubs by moderate drinkers (defined as consumers of 1—6 units m 

first wcclc) 

5A Use of public houses by moderate drinkers (defined as all who claimed to drink less 

than once a week). j • i i 

6A Use of licensed clubs by moderate drinkers (defined as all who claimed to drink less 

than once a week). 

7A Venue in which most alcohol was consumed. ..... „ 

8A Evening activity other than main activity among those who drink from time to time 
but did not drink on the specified day (evening) m the measured week. 

9 A Where informants went after (last) evening drinking occasion for those who had an 

evening occasion in measured week. 

lOA Where informants went after (last) evening drinking occasion for those who drank on 
the same day (evening) in both measured weeks. 

1 1 A Rate of alcohol consumption on licensed premises three months after late opening 

and nearly two years after. 

12A Sunday drinking venues before and after Sunday opening by consumption. 

1 3 A Sunday drinking venues before and after Sunday opening by age and sex. 

STng of moderate drinkers on licensed premises (all who drank 1-6 standard 

1 5A Drinking of moderate drinkers on licensed premises (all who usually drank less than 
oricc s vvcck) 

16A Average consumption in licensed premises by age and sex, on measured Sundays 

before and after Sunday opening. . 

17A Incidence and level of alcohol consumption m licensed premises by time, o 
measured Sundays before and after Sunday opening. 

1 8 A Main Sunday activity of all who drank on Sunday in both measured weeks 
19A Main Sunday activity of all who drank on Sunday evening m both measured weeks. 
20A Proportion of regular drinkers who drank heavily , by each weekend evening^ 

2 1 A Main evening activities on weekend evenings before and after Sunday opening by age 

d.ncl SGX 

22A Incidence of Sunday drinking after Sunday opening, by level of consumption m 

measured week before change. • n u HronV in mthpr 

23A Level of Sunday drinking before and after Sunday opening: all who drank m either 

week. 

24A Use of licensed premises on Sunday by age and sex. ^ . . • , 

25A Percentage of male drinkers in licensed premises on Sunday by social class, 

standardised by consumption level. 

26A Detailed views on the ‘good things’ about the extra hour analysed by sex and age. 
27A Detailed views on the ‘bad things’ about the extra hour analysed by sex and age. 
28A Detailed views on the difference that the extra hour has made to people m genera , 

analysed by sex and age. . „ j 

29A Detailed views on the ‘good things’ about Sunday opening by sex and ag . 

30A Detailed views on the ‘bad things’ about Sunday opening by sex and age. 

3 1 A Detailed views on the difference that Sunday opening has made to people m genera , 

32A Expehencetfusing Scottish public houses on Sundays for drinkers in week 2 or week 
3 by sex and age. 


Table lA Use of public houses in extra hour since new law 
(Standardised by consumption) 


Ever drink in 
a pub after 
10 p.m. 

Age at time of first interview 



18—25 

26—35 

36—45 

46—55 

Over 55 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

68 

48 

46 

25 

20 

No 

32 

52 

54 

75 

80 

Base: all who 






ever drink in a 






pub (weighted) 

101 

113 

82 

78 

68 


Table 2A Change in consumption rate between two periods by age within sex 

2nd stage consumption rate (units per hour compared with) Men aged Women aeed 

1st stage consumption rate 

18 — 35 36 or over 18 — 35 36 or over 


2nd stage decreased by 


% 

% 

% 


over 2 units 

15 

21 

17 


over If — 2 

7 

5 



over 1 — Ij 

10 

10 

10 


i-1 

8 

5 

5 



8 

9 

7 


i-i 

3 

7 

7 


up to f 

4 

4 

15 

No change 


2 

3 

6 

2nd stage increased by 

up to f 

6 

6 

10 


over 1 — I 

6 

5 

7 


over f — 1 

6 

4 

7 


over \ — 1 

4 

4 

7 


over 1 — If 

9 

6 

2 


over If — 2 

7 

5 



over 2 units 

7 

7 




Average change in consumption per hour 

(in standard units) _ g 

Bose (weighted) jqj 

* Absolute numbers; base too smalt for percentages 


-1.5 

42 


(N)* 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 


( 4 ) 

( 1 ) 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(2) 


+ 0.3 
26 


Table 3A Use of public houses by moderate drinkers (defined as consumers of 1 — 3 units in first week) 


Number of drinking occasions in public 
houses in first week: 

Number of drinking occasions in 

public houses in second week 



None 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 or more 

None 

85 

3 

1 

Percentages 

1 



1 

8 

2 





2 

3 or more 

— 

— 

1 

1 — 

1 

— 

Based on all who drank 1 — 3 units of 







alcohol in the first week (N= 196) 








Table 4A Use of licensed clubs by moderate drinkers (defined as consumers of 1 — 3 units in first week) 


Number of drinking occasions in clubs 
in first week: 

Number of drinking occasions in clubs in second week 



None 

1 

2 

3 or more 

None 

80 

7 

Percentages 

1 

2 


1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

— 

3 or more 

— 

— 



Based on all who drank 1—3 units of 
alcohol in the first week (N= 196) 






52 


Table 5A Use of public houses by moderate drinkers ( defined as all who claimed to drink less than once a week). 

Number of drinking occasions in public houses in second week 


Number of drinking occasions in public 
houses in first week: 


None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or more 


None 


91 

3 

1 


Percentages 

0 

0 

0 


5 or more 


Based on all who drank less than 
once a week (N = 444) 


Table 6A Use of licensed clubs by moderate drinkers (defined as all who claimed to drink less than once a week) 


Number of drinking occasions in clubs 
in first week: 


None 

1 

2 

3 or more 


Number of drinking occasions in clubs in second week 


None 


3 or more 


87 

6 

1 


Percentages 

0 

0 

0 


Based on all who drank less than once 
a week (N = 444) 


Table 7A: Venue in which most alchohol was consumed 


Venue in which most 
alcohol was consumed 
in first measured week 


Venue in which most alcohol was consumed in second measured week 


Public Hotel 

house (for 

drink) 


Hotel Restaurant Club 

(other 

reason) 


Own 

home 


Other 

home 


Public house 17 

Hotel — for drink 1 

Hotel — other reason 0 
Restaurant 1 

Club 3 

Own home 2 

Other home 0 

Place of entertainment 0 
Other venue 0 

Total 25 


Based on those who 
drank in both field 
period N = 474 
(weighted) 


1 1 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 - 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 - 

0 0 1 

0 — — 

o — — 

7 4 2 


3 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

1 

0 

24 


Percentages 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

14 

3 

0 

0 

25 


1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

8 


Place Other 

of venue 

entertain- 
ment 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Total 


26 

5 

5 

3 

25 

24 

9 

2 

1 

100 


53 


Table 8A Evening activity other than main activity among those who drink from time to time but did not drink on the specified day (evening) in the 
measured week 


Sunday 

Other evening activity 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Saturday 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

At own home 

Out: — visiting friends/ — 

_ 













relatives 14 

11 

9 

10 

8 

7 

12 

10 

15 

11 

9 

3 

8 

6 

— at home 1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— for a drink/at 
club assn, 
activity — 

2 

1 


1 


1 

2 

1 


1 

1 




— to play/watch 

sport — 


1 


1 

1 


2 

1 


’ 1 

1 

I 

— for a meal — 

— 

— 



1 

1 



2 

2 


3 



1 

— disco/dance — 

— cinema/theatre — 

— bingo — 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

— 



— 

1 

1 1 - 1 

1 1 - 1 

I 

1 

— evening classes — 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 






1 



— for a walk 16 

7 

13 

10 

11 

8 

17 

10 



5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

— at church 8 

13 

3 

3 

1 

2 



3 



2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

j 

— for a drive 1 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

— shopping 2 

3 

2 

1 



1 

4 

2 

11 

3 

6 

5 

5 

3 

— voluntary work — 

— travelling 1 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 


1 

1 





At a temporary home — 
Working at home — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hospital visiting 1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Visiting an exhibition 1 

Amateur drama, etc. — 
Other 1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

■Ml 

Base ( weigh ted)* 46 

47 

46 

39 

39 

38 

45 

37 

42 

31 

35 

25 

33 

28 


Table 9A Where informants went after (last) evening drinking occasion for those who had an evening occasion in measured week 

Where informants went Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

after (last) evening 1 

drinking occasion Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 


% % 

Out: — visiting friends/ 

relatives 1 2 

— at work 0 0 

— for a drink/at 

club assn. 

activity 0 1 

— to play /watch 

sport — 1 

— for a meal 1 1 

— disco/dance — — 

— cinema/theatre — — 

— bingo 0 1 

— evening classes — — 

— for a walk 1 2 

— at church — — 

— other 1 2 

Nowhere after 94 90 

Can’t recall/ 

not answered 2 1 

Total 100 100 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

— 

0 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

91 

94 

90 

89 

90 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

00 

100 

100 

100 

100 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

— 


— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

— 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 



— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

96 

93 

90 

92 

92 

1 

0 

1 

1 


00 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Base (weighted) 138 126 


140 124 154 137 141 159 287 250 387 360 


54 


Table lOA Where informants went after (last) evening drinking occasion for those who drank on the same day (evening) 


Where informants went Monday 

after (last) evening 

drinking occasion Before After 


Base (weighted) 


% 

2 


Out: — visiting friends/ 
relatives 

— at work — 

— for a drink/at 

club assn, 
activity — 

— to play/watch 

sport — 

— for a meal — 

— disco/dance — 

— cinema/theatre — 

— bingo 1 

— evening classes — 

— for a walk 1 

— at church — 

— for a drive — 

— other — 

Nowhere after 96 

Total 100 


50 


% 

4 


93 

100 


50 


Tuesday 


»7o 


2 

95 

100 


52 


% 

2 


3 

92 

100 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


% 

2 

2 


93 

100 


% 

3 

1 


87 

100 


52 


53 


53 


% 

1 

3 


2 

94 

100 


57 


% 


96 

100 


57 


% 

4 

1 


1 

0 

0 

93 

100 


135 


% 

2 

1 


0 

0 

1 

91 

100 


135 


Saturday 


Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 


% 

3 


1 

90 

100 


206 


% 

4 


1 


0 

0 

93 

100 


206 


Table llA Rate of alcohol consumption on licensed premises three months after late opening and nearly two years after 


Rates of consumption in standard units per hour 
(difference) 


All who drank in licensed premises three months after the change 
and almost two years after 


Total 


Men 


Women 



% 

% 

% 

All who drank faster after two years than after three months 

52 

48 

62 

more than 2 

8 

9 

7 

more than 1 j, up to 2 

5 

6 


more than 1 , up to I 7 

7 



more than up to 1 
up to j 

10 

21 

1 1 
16 

36 

No change 

— 

— 

— 

All who drank slower after two years than after three months 

up to i 

more than j, up to 1 

48 

20 

14 

52 

19 

15 

38 

22 

11 

more than 1 , up to 1 ^ 

6 



more than 1 |, up to 2 
more than 2 

9 

11 

4 

Base (weighted) 

226 

171 

55 


Table 12A Sunday drinking venues before and after Sunday opening by consumption 


Sunday drinking 


Before Sunday 
opening 


Home 

Licensed premises 
Home 

Licensed premises 
None 

Licensed premises 
None 
Home 
None 


After Sunday 
opening 


Licensed premises 

Home 

Home 

Licensed premises 
Licensed premises 
None 
Home 
None 
None 


Consumption (units) in measured week after Sunday opening 


1—2 


% 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

12 


3—5 


% 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 


6—10 


% 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

10 


11—20 


None rsone 

Net increase in Sunday drinking on licensed premises 

All percentages based on those who drank in measured weeks before and after Sunday opening N=409. 


% 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

+ 2 


21—50 


% 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 
2 
1 
1 

4 

+ 1 


51 + 


% 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

+ 1 


55 



Table 13A Sunday drinking venues before and after Sunday opening by age and sex 

Sunday drinking behaviour Total Men Women 




18—45 

46 + 

18—45 

46 + 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Drank on neither Sunday 

65 

46 

63 

66 

82 


Drank at same type of venue both Sundays 

11 

19 

16 

7 

4 


Drank at home before, pub/hotel after 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Drank at club/hotel before, home after 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 


Drank at club/hotel before, nothing after 

4 

8 

4 

3 

1 


Drank nothing before, at pub/hotel after 

6 

13 

4 

6 

1 


Net change from nothing to pub/hotel* 

+ 2 

+ 5 

— 

+ 3 



Drank at home before, nothing after 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6 


Drank nothing before, at home after 

7 

5 

7 

9 

5 


Net change from nothing to home* 

+ 1 

— 

+ 2 

+ 2 

0 


Drank at hotel/club before, pub aftert 

1 

3 

2 

0 



Net increase in use of pub/hotel 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+ 1 

+ 4 

+ 1 


Base (weighted) 

782 

181 

152 

241 

208 


*A few informants occur in both of these categories. 







fAll these are also classified as 'drank at same type of venue both Sundays*. 






Table 14A Drinking of moderate drinkers on licensed premises (all who drank 1 — 6 standard units) 




Drank in licensed premises on All who drank 1- 

-3 

Men 


Women 



measured Sunday units in week after change 






Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 


Sunday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Sunday 


opening 

Opening 

opening 

Opening 

opening 

opening 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Yes 4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 


No 96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

97 


Base (weighted) 162 

162 

45 

45 

116 

116 



Table 15A Drinking of moderate drinkers on licensed premises (all wbo usually drank less than once a week) 


Drank in licensed premises on 
measured Sunday 

All who usually drank 
less than once a week 

Men 


Women 


Before 

Sunday 

opening 

After 

Sunday 

opening 

Before 

Sunday 

opening 

After 

Sunday 

opening 

Before 

Sunday 

opening 

After 

Sunday 

opening 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

No 

98 

98 

96 

96 

98 

99 

Base (weighted) 

329 

329 

87 

87 

242 

242 


Table 16A Average consumption in licensed premises by age and sex, on measured Sundays before and after Sunday opening 



Before Sunday Opening 


After Sunday Opening 


Average consumption in licensed 

Average 

Base 

Average 

Base 

premises on measured Sunday 

(standard units) 


(standard units) 


All consumers 

6.8 

81 

6.6 

102 

Men 18 — 45 

8.2 

41 

8.5 

51 

Men 46 + 

6.5 

23 

6.2 

22 

Women 18 — 45 

2.4 

14 

3.4 

24 

Women 46 + 

* 

3 


5 

*Base too small for averages 





Table 17A Incidence and level of alcohol consumption in licensed premises by time. 

on measured Sundays before and after Sunday opening 


Before Sunday Opening 

After Sunday Opening 


All drinking in licensed premises 

N 

% 

N 

% 

on Sunday 

81 

100 

102 

100 

Drank at: 





lunchtime only 

20 

25 

30 

29 

evening only 

54 

67 

66 

65 

lunchtime and evening 

7 

9 

6 

6 

Average consumption 

Average (units) 

Base 

Average (units) 

Base 

lunchtime 

5.4 

27 

5.1 

36 

evening 

6.3 

61 

6.4 

72 

at any time 

6.8 

81 

6.6 

102 


Table 18A Main Sunday activity of all who drank on Sunday in both measured weeks 


Main evening activity 

Measured Sunday 


Before Sunday opening 

After Sunday opening 


% 

% 

Stayed at own home 

53 

53 

Out: — visiting friends/relatives 

9 

8 

— at work 

5 

4 

— at club/somewhere for a drink* 

26 

27 

— to play /watch sport 

2 

“I 

— for a meal 

— 


— disco/dance 

1 

1 

— cinema/theatre 

2 

1 

— bingo 

1 

2 

— at church 

— 


— other 

3 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

Base (weighted) 

99 

99 


*In Ihe earlier analysis of main evening activity ‘going for a drink’ was distinguished from going to a club. However, an analysis of coding suggested 
that this distinction was difficult to make from the answers given by informants, so the results were unreliable and the two categories were merged. 


Table 19A Main Sunday activity of all who drank on Sunday evening in both measured weeks 


Main evening activity 

Measured Sunday 


Before Sunday opening 

After Sunday opening 


% 

% 

Stayed at own home 

8 

7 

Out: — visiting friends/ relatives 

— 

3 

— at work 

11 

7 

— at club/somewhere for a drink* 

73 

69 

— to play /watch sport 

3 


— for a meal 

— 


— disco/dance 

— 

2 

— cinema/theatre 

2 

2 

— bingo 

3 

5 

— at church 

— 


— other 

— 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

Base (weighted) 

31 

31 


*In the earlier analysis of main evening activity ‘going for a drink ‘ was distinguished from going to a club. However, an analysis of coding suggested 
that this distinction was difficult to make from the answers given by informants, so the results were unreliable and the two categories were merged. 


Table 20A Proportion of regular drinkers who drank heavily, by each weekend evening 



Men drinkers 





Women drinkers 





18—45 



46 + 



18—45 


46 + 




Fri 

Sat 

Sun 

Fri 

Sat 

Sun 

Fri 

Sat Sun 

Fri 

Sat 

Sun 

Percentage drinking more 
than 8 units in the evening: 





16 





5 


Before extra hour 

24 

24 

7 

9 

7 






After extra hour but before 
Sunday opening 

23 

26 

8 

7 

11 

3 

2 

10 — 

1 2 

— 

3 

3 

— 

After Sunday opening 

26 

33 

9 

1 1 

10 





Base: all who drank in each 












of three measured weeks 
(weighted) 

138 

138 

138 

81 

81 

81 

114 

114 114 

39 

39 

39 


57 


Table 21A Main evening activities on weekend evenings before and after Sunday opening by age and sex 


Main evening activity 


Stayed Out 




Visiting 

At work 

At club/ 

To play/ 

For a 

Disco/ 

Cinema/ 

Bingo 

At 

Other 



friends/ 


some- 

watch 

meal 

dance 

theatre 

church 




relatives 


where 

sport 











for a drink 








% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ail who drank 
in each measured 
week (N=374) 
Friday — before 

56 

5 

6 

18 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 


5 

— after 

57 

7 

5 

18 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

— 

4 

Saturday — before 

46 

9 

4 

22 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

— 

5 

— after 

49 

8 

4 

23 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

— 

4 

Sunday — before 

70 

8 

4 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

— after 

70 

9 

4 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Men aged 18 — 45 

{N=13S) 

Friday — before 

45 

4 

8 

27 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 


5 

— after 

42 

6 

6 

28 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

— 

4 

Saturday — before 

37 

5 

6 

33 

2 

4 

5 

2 

0 

— 

6 

— after 

39 

8 

5 

32 

3 

1 

6 

3 

0 



3 

Sunday — before 

62 

10 

6 

15 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

— 

4 

— after 

65 

9 

4 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

— 

3 

Men aged 46 & over 

(N=8l) 

Friday — before 

64 

3 

6 

19 

1 

1 

3 


1 


3 

— after 

64 

7 

4 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 





2 

Saturday — before 

56 

6 

2 

25 

— 

1 

4 

1 

2 



3 

— after 

59 

5 

4 

23 



3 

1 

1 

2 



4 

Sunday — before 

76 

4 

3 

12 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 



1 

— after 

72 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

2 

Women aged 18 — 45 

(N=114) 

Friday — before 

61 

5 

3 

11 


2 

8 

3 

2 


6 

— after 

62 

10 

5 

10 

— 

3 

3 

2 

4 



3 

Saturday — before 

44 

14 

4 

11 

1 

8 

10 

2 

1 



7 

— after 

48 

11 

4 

16 

— 

7 

4 

2 

3 



5 

Sunday — before 

69 

10 

4 

9 

— 



2 

2 





5 

— after 

72 

10 

4 

10 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

Women aged 46 & 
and over (N=39) 
Friday — before 

70 

13 

3 

5 




5 



5 

— after 

75 

3 

5 

5 

— 







3 



13 

Saturday — before 

65 

13 

— 

8 

— 

3 



8 





5 

— after 

65 

8 

— 

10 



8 

5 







5 

Sunday — before 

82 

8 

3 

3 

— 



3 







3 

— after 

75 

15 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

3 


Table 22A Incidence of Sunday drinking after Sunday opening, by level of consumption in measured week before change 


Drank on measured Sunday 
after Sunday opening 

Consumption in measured week before Sunday opening (standard units) 


1—5 

6—10 

11—15 

16—25 

26 + 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

33 

39 

50 

50 

63 

No 

67 

61 

50 

50 

37 

Base (weighted) 

165 

75 

40 

68 

64 


58 


All who drank in either 

measured week 
before 
after 

Men 

All men 
before 
after 

Aged 18 — 25 
before 
after 

Aged 26 — 35 
before 
after 

Aged 36 — 45 
before 
after 

Aged 46 — 55 
before 
after 

Aged 56 + 
before 
after 

Women 

All women 
before 
after 

Aged 18—25 
before 
after 

Aged 26 — 35 
before 
after 

Aged 36 — 45 
before 
after 

Aged 46 — 55 
before 
after 

Aged 56 + 
before 
after 


fore and after Sunday opening: 

all who drank in either week 



Did not drink on 
Sunday 

Drank: 


Base fwe/'i 

1 — 8 standard 
units 

More than 8 
standard units 


% 

70 

27 

4 

N=(585) 

% 

65 

29 

5 


% 

63 

30 

7 

N = 572 

% 

58 

33 

10 


% 

62 

30 

9 

'-O 

o 

II 

% 

56 

29 

15 


% 

63 

27 

10 

N=138 

% 

56 

31 

13 


% 

60 

33 

7 

N = 97 

% 

53 

37 

10 


% 

58 

34 

8 

N=in 

% 

57 

35 

8 


% 

70 

25 

3 

N=120 

% 

67 

32 

2 


% 

76 

23 

0 

N=294 

% 

73 

26 

1 


% 

85 

15 

— 

N=66 

% 

73 

26 

2 


% 

73 

28 

— 

II 

% 

74 

25 

1 


% 

74 

26 

— 

N = 61 

% 

69 

30 

2 


% 

77 

23 

— 

N=43 

% 

67 

33 



% 

73 

24 

2 

N=49 

% 

82 

16 

2 



Table 24A Use of licensed premises on Sunday by age and sex 



Total 

Men 


Women 



18—45 

46 + 

18—45 

46 + 


Percentage of total sample on licensed 

premises last Sunday 

Base 

13% 

798 

27% 

187 

14% 

155 

10% 

246 

2% 

209 


Percentage of regular drinkers on 
licensed premises last Sunday 
Base 

18% 

585 

30% 

172 

19% 

116 

12% 

204 

5% 

P5 


Table 25A Percentage of male drinkers in licensed premises on Sunday by Social Class, standardised by consumption level 



Social Class 

Percentage of drinkers in licensed premises on Sunday 




Survey data 



Standardised data 




% 



% 



I&II 

12 



15 



III 

13 



18 



IV 

28 



24 



V 

21 



22 




Based on all men N=329 (weighted) 
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Table 26A Detailed views on the ‘good thing’ about the extra hour analysed by sex and age 


‘Good things’ 

All men 
and women 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 





18-45 

46 & 
over 

18-45 

46 & 
over 

Drinking is more enjoyable 
beacause 

People can drink at a more leisurely 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

pace 

26 

32 

22 

40 

23 

30 

13 

Pubs are less crowded 
There is more time for the pub 
entertainments or being with 

4 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

friends in pubs 

People can spend longer at home 

6 

6 

6 

8 

3 

8 

4 

before going out to a pub 
People can have a drink after going 

21 

27 

18 

39 

12 

29 

5 

to other activities 
Late shift-workers are able to 

7 

8 

7 

9 

5 

10 

3 

go to a pub 

There is less drunkenness violence 
or alcoholism . . . 

. . . because people drink more 

12 

19 

7 

19 

18 

9 

5 

slowly 

. . . because of other reasons (eg 
people straight home after 

8 

9 

7 

9 

10 

8 

5 

drinking) 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

People are drinking less 
Miscellaneous other advantages 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

It is good for tourism 
It makes Scotland more like 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

other countries 
It gives people more freedom 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

of choice 

Any disturbances occur later and 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

are less of a nuisance to others 
Publicans and their staff can 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

make more money 
People have somewhere to go 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

for another hour 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Other advantages 

5 

6 

5 

5 

7 

3 

7 

Base (weighted) 

(1.008) 

869 

574 

472 

396 

298 

274 
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Table 27A Detailed views on the ‘bad things’ about the extra hour anatysed by sex and age 


‘Bad things’ 

All men 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 


and women 

men 

women 

18-45 

46 & 

18-45 

46 & 






over 


over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

An increase in drunkenness, 








vioience or aicoholism 
More drunkenness or alcoholism 



8 


5 

8 

8 

among people in general 

7 

5 




More drunkenness or alcoholism 
among young people 
More violence or disruptive 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

behaviour among people in 
general 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

8 

15 

More violence or disruptive 





2 

1 

3 

behaviour among young people 

2 

2 





A bad effect on wives and famiiies 








because husbands (or older 
children) spend longer away 
from home 

10 

6 

14 

3 

8 

11 

15 

Encourages more drinking: 

11 

11 

12 

9 

11 

13 

11 

among people in general 

2 

2 

3 

4 

among young people 

3 

2 






Transport difficulties 








. . . because there is no public 
transport after 1 1 pm 

6 

8 

4 

8 

6 

5 

3 

. . . because more driving after 




3 

3 

2 

3 

drinking 

3 

3 






Too much money will be spent 




2 

6 

6 

11 

on drinking 

7 

4 






Disadvantages stemming from 








people getting home too late 
Harder to get up for work the 
next day 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Generally people will get home 
later 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Pub staff have to work harder 

13 

13 

13 

12 

14 

13 

14 

Miscellaneous other disadvantages 
Price of drinks will go up 





2 

2 

2 

because of more overheads 

2 

2 


1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Extra hour unnecessary 

3 



4 

2 

3 

Other disadvantages 

3 

4 






Base (weighted) 

(1,008) 

869 

574 

472 

396 

298 

274 
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Table 28A Detailed views on the difference that the extra hour has made to people in general, analysed by age and sex 


All men 

All 

men 

All 

women 

Men aged 


Women aged 




18-45 

46 & 

18-45 

46 & 






over 


over 

Whether the extra hour has made a 
difference to people in generai 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

It has not made any difference to 
people in general 

Don’t know or can’t say whether it 

56 

54 

58 

51 

58 

61 

55 

has made any difference 
It has made some difference to 

15 

9 

20 

5 

14 

10 

30 

people in general 

28 

37 

22 

44 

29 

28 

14 

Total 

1(X) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Difference made to people in general* 
Advantages 








People can drink at a more leisurely 








pace 

9 

13 

5 

17 

8 

9 


Pubs are not so crowded at closing 





time 

People can spend longer at home 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

before going out to a pub 
People can have a drink after 

7 

10 

5 

14 

6 

8 

0 

other activities 
Late shift workers are able 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

to go to a pub 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I 


There is less drunkeness or violence 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

J 


People are drinking less 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Disadvantages 








An increase in drunkenness 
violence or alcoholism 
A bad effect on wives and families 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

because husbands (or older 
children) spend longer away 
from home 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 



It encourages more drinking 

2 

2 

2 

1 


People will spend more money 







on drink 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 


0 

1 


Pub staff have to work harder 

I 

I 

I 

2 


Other differences** 








Disturbace occurs later in the 








evening 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


People stay out later 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 


Other answers/don’t know 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 


These were not necessarily considered to be advantages or disadvantages. 
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Table 29A Detailed views on the ‘good things’ about Sunday opening by sex and age 


‘Good things’ 

All men 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 



and women 

men 

women 

18-45 

46 & 

18-45 

46 & 








over 


over 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

<7o 


It improves sociai life on Sundays 
More time to enjoy pub 
entertainments or company 

16 

15 

17 

16 

13 

19 

15 


It gives people something to 



12 

11 


15 

8 


do on a Sunday 
It is good for people who 

11 

9 







want a drink on Sundays 









(eg after playing football) 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 




People do not need to travel 
so far 

Public houses are more 



5 

11 

8 

1 




accessible 

7 

10 




Less driving after drinking 

1 

2 

1 

2 




Public houses preferred to 
ciubs/hotels 




14 

12 





Because they are less crowded 
Because they are less expensive 

6 

7 

10 

11 

4 

5 

4 

8 

5 

5 

4 


For other reasons 

6 

10 

2 

13 

6 




Less drinking probiems 
Less drunkenness or 




14 

20 




disturbances 

12 

17 

8 

7 



Drinking is more spread out 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 




It reduces unnecessary 
restrictions 

14 

20 

9 

22 

17 

14 

4 


Shift workers can drink on 





8 

12 



Sundays 

8 

9 

8 

9 

3 


Better for tourists 

4 

5 

3 

3 





More in line with 





8 

3 




Engiand/Europe 

5 

8 

2 

7 

3 

4 


Other advantages 

3 

4 

3 

3 




Base (weighted) 

(798) 

686 

455 

374 

3II 

246 

209 



Table 30A Detailed views on the ‘bad things’ about Sunday opening by sex and age 

‘Bad things’ 

All men 

All 

All 

Men aged 


Women aged 



and women 

men 

women 

18-45 

46 & 

18-45 

46 & 








over 


over 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


More drunkenness or violence 

20 

20 

21 

19 

20 

1 

23 

1 

19 

0 


More driving after drinking 
People are encouraged to drink 

1 

2 

1 

2 





more (excluding reference to 
drunkenness) 

11 

7 

14 

7 

7 

15 

12 


A bad effect on wives or 









husbands (because husbands 



20 


8 

20 

21 


spend longer away from home) 
Sunday should be a quiet 

14 

7 

10 

7 

8 


16 

12 

12 

20 

family or religious day 
An extra drinking day is not 

13 








necessary (excluding people 
who said Sunday should be a 
quiet day) 

14 

7 

20 

5 

10 

13 

27 


Staff in public houses have to 





8 


7 


work harder 

6 

7 

6 

6 




It affects people’s work on 



0 



0 

1 

1 


Monday mornings 

1 

2 

2 


2 


Other disadvantages 

2 

3 

1 

3 





Base (weighted) 

(798) 

686 

455 

374 

311 

246 

209 
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Table 31A Detailed views on the difference that Sunday opening has made to people in general, by sex and age 


All men 
and women 

All 

men 

All 

women 

Men aged 


Women aged 


18-45 

46 & 
over 

18-45 

46 & 
over 

% 

Whether the extra hour has 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


made a difference to people 
in general 

It has not made any difference 


to people in general 

30 

21 

37 

17 

25 

24 

52 

Don’t know or can’t say whether 
it has made any difference 

46 

50 

43 

56 

43 

55 

29 

It has made some difference to 
people in general 

24 

29 

20 

27 

32 

21 

19 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Difference made to people in general: 
Advantages 

Improves social life on Sundays 4 

6 

3 

7 

5 

5 

I 

1 

I 

1 

Public houses are more accessible 

2 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

People prefer public houses to 
hotels or clubs 

3 

6 

1 

6 

5 

Less drunkenness or disturbances 

3 

7 

1 

6 

9 

1 

Disadvantages 

More drunkenness or violence 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

People are encouraged to drink 
more (excluding references to 
drunkenness) 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

A bad effect on wives or families 
(because husbands spend longer 
away from home) 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

It affects people’s work on 
Monday mornings 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Other differences 
More people go out for a drink 
on Sundays 

4 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

Base (weighted) 

(798) 

686 

455 

374 

311 

246 

209 


Table 32A Experience of using Scottish public houses on Sundays for drinkers 

in week 2 or week 3 by sex and age 



Experience of using public 

Regular drinkers* 






houses on Sundays in the 
previous year 








Men & 
women 

Men 

Women 

Men aged 


Women aged 






18-45 

46 & 

18-45 

46 & 






over 


over 

Has been to a public house at 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

midday on a Sunday 

23 

36 

10 

45 

22 

13 


Has been to a public house in 




the evening on a Sunday 

29 

41 

18 

52 

23 

24 

3 

Has been to a public house 






— 

— 

either at midday or in the 
evening on a Sunday 
Has not been to a public house 

35 

50 

20 

63 

31 

27 

4 

but has used other licensed 
premises on a Sunday 

9 

7 

12 

3 

12 

11 

15 

Has not been to any licensed 





premises on a Sunday 

55 

43 

68 

34 

57 

62 

81 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base (weighted) 

(585) 

576 

297 

344 

232 

204 

93 

* Drinkers in either the second or the third survey week 
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Appendix B Sampling report 


1 The sample required for the survey 

The main purpose of the survey was to measure the 
effects, if any, of a change in Scottish licensing law on the 
alcohol consumption patterns and related social activities 
of the people of Scotland. The design of this survey 
required a representative sample of the Scottish 
population who would be interviewed once shortly before 
the change in permitted hours and again some time after 
the change. 

2 Limitations on the target population 

2.1 Geographical coverage 

The geographical distribution of the Scottish population 
is heavily concentrated across an east-west belt which 
includes three of the major four cities (Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee); and if the fourth major city 
(Aberdeen) is included, this area contains approximately 
four fifths of the adult population. The remainder of the 
population contained in the Boarders and Highlands is 
mostly spread thinly over a vast rural area and the 
resources required to interview a fifth of the survey 
sample in such areas would be vastly out of proportion to 
the contribution that fifth would make to the overall 
results. If the drinking patterns of that fifth were 
somewhat different from the rest of the population, the 
size of that sub-sample would probably not make very 
much difference to the overall results and it would be too 
small for further analysis; and it their drinking patterns 
were the same then they would make no difference to the 
overall results. Thus it was decided that the survey would 
be limited to the central belt including Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee, and Aberdeen (see map). 


2 2 Age 

The survey was restricted to people aged 1 8 and over in 
October 1 976, because it was felt that it would be difficult 
to gather reliable information from people who were not 
legally allowed to consume or buy alcoholic drinks on 
licensed premises. 


3 Sample design 

3.1 The sample size 

The statistical precision of any survey result is directly 
affected by the number of interviews (that is sample size) 
and interviewing always takes up a considerable 
proportion of the total resources available for any survey. 
Thus the value of any increment of increased precision 
must always be balanced against the resources required to 
achieve it ' . For this survey it was decided that the sample 
should be large enough to detect a real increase in alcohol 
consumption of 3 to 4 per cent between the first 
and second fieldwork stages (ie there should be a high 
probability that a statistically significant result would be 
found if the real increase in the quantity of alcohol 
consumed by drinkers^ was 3 to 4 per cent or more). 

In calculating the desired sample size drinkers were 
thought to be more important than other members of the 
population. The sample size required to produce an 
estimate of the change in consumption for drinkers, 
precise to within 3 or 4 per cent, was smaller than 
that which would have been needed to produce an 
estimate for the whole population precise to within 3 
to 4 per cent. Another factor which reduced the 
required sample size was the interviewing of the same 
sample of informants before and after the change m 
licensing laws. It was assumed that the correlation 
between the quantities of alcohol consumed at the first 
and second fieldwork stages would be quite high (about 
0.9) which reduces the sample size to about a tenth of that 
required if there were no correlation, that is if the samples 
chosen at each phase were independent. 

It was decided to oversample men by a factor of 2 because 
men are more diverse in their drinking habits than women 
and it was felt that men were more likely to be affected by 
a change in the law. The oversampling of men was 
designed to allow for a more detailed analysis of the men 
and to give greater precision to the reweighted results 
because of the greater variation among men. 


2.3 Movers 

There were some people who would move between the 
two surveys. It was decided that such people should be 
traced and recalled on, as long as they still lived in the part 
of Scotland defined above. 

2.4 The target population 

The target population was, then, all people aged 18 or 
over who were living in the four major cities or elsewhere in 
the central belt of Scotland in October 1976 and who were 
still living in this area in March 1977. 


On the other hand, there were two factors that increased 
the required sample size: 

(i) Instead of selecting a simple random sample of 
individuals throughout the relevant part of Scotland, 
for reasons of fieldwork efficiency a two-stage 
design was used in which individuals were chosen 
randomly from a sample of areas (see Section 3.2). 


K given increase in statistical precision requires a more than 
oroportionate increase in sample size. 

Drinkers defined here as those who drink more than once a year. 
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Msp of Scotidnd showing aroa includod in the survey 



I4t 


(ii) The non-response expected (which includes refusals 
and non-contracts, and houses that turn out to be 
empty or demolished). 

Taking these factors into account, it was decided that the 
selected sample size should be about 2,000. 

3.2 The Primary Sampling Units (PSUs) 

It was decided to use a two stage design, selecting groups 
of wards at the first stage and individuals at the second 
stage. 

Constituencies were found to be better than wards as 
primary sampling units when the relative increase in cost 
was compared with the relative increase in precision. But 
since some of the Scottish constituencies were very large 
in area it was decided to use groups of contiguous wards 
as PSUs. These were created using the following rules. 

(i) The 1 975 electorate for the group should be between 
30,000 and 50,000 in urban areas and 5,000 to 30,000 
in rural areas. 

(ii) The area covered had to be of a size that an 
interviewer could cover in the fieldwork period. 

In this way 112 groups were formed from which it was 
decided to select 50 (to give a wide coverage) in the 
following manner. The area covered by the survey was 
stratified geographically as shown in Table B2 below. Six 
strata were created: the four major cities, the rest of the 
Central Clydeside conurbation and the remainder of the 
central belt (see Table Bl). 

No other stratification factor was used as no data were 
readily available for these groups of wards. However, as 
almost half the PSUs were chosen, the sample should 
adequately represent the population covered without the 
need for further stratification. 

Table Bl The area covered by the survey 


Stratum 


New District 


Region 


1 Aberdeen 

2 Dundee 

3 Edinburgh 

4 Glasgow 

5 Rest of Central 

Clydeside conur- 
bation 


6 Remainder of 
central belt of 
Scotland 


City of Aberdeen 
City of Dundee 
City of Edinburgh 
City of Glasgow 
Clydebank 

Bearsden and Milngavie 
Strathkelvin 

Cumbernauld and Kilsyth 

Monklands 

Motherwell 

Hamilton 

East Kilbride 

Eastwood 

Renfrew 

Clackmannan 

Stirling (Part) 

Falkirk 

North East Fife 
Kirkcaldy 
Dunfermline 
East Lothian 
Midlothian 
West Lothian 
Dumbarton (Part) 
Inverclyde 
Cunninghame (Part) 
Kilmarnock and Loudon 
Kyle and Carrick (Part) 
Lanark (Part) 

Angus (Part) 

Perth and Kinross (Part) 


Grampian 

Tayside 

Lothian 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Fife 

Fife 

Fife 

Lothian 

Lothian 

Lothian 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde 

Tayside 

Tayside 


The number of PSUs selected from within any one 
stratum was proportional to the 1975 electorate as shown 
in Table B2. Within each stratum the PSUs were listed so 
that as far as possible adjacent areas were near each other 
on the list. Then the required number of PSUs was 
selected systematically with probability proportional to 
the 1975 electorate. 

3.3 Selecting people for interview 
Having selected a PSU, the next step was to take a 
systematic random sample of electors from within that 
area, using the 1976 Electoral Register. 

In order to give each elector the same chance of selection 
the number of electors chosen varied slightly from area to 
area to adjust for the rounding in allocating PSUs to 
strata (Table B2), and because of the difference between 

1 975 electorate figures, used in the selection of PSUs, and 
the 1976 figures which were used to select the electors. 

Therefore from the initial selected sample of 1,235 men 
and 1 ,524 women every other female was omitted, leaving 
the final selected sample as 1,997 people of which 1,235 
were male and 762 were female. 

There were two problems to be dealt with when using the 
Register of Electors. One was that approximately 10 per 
cent of the electors who were on the Register when it was 
compiled in October 1975 would have moved by October 

1 976 when the survey was to be carried out. The other was 
that a number of people are not on the Register at all, 
either because they are not allowed to vote or because they 
have not registered for some reason. In order to deal, at 
least partially, with these problems, the Marchant-Blyth ‘ 
method of selecting individuals was used. The principle 
of the method is that a sample of electors is drawn from 
the Electoral Register and at each address an interview is 
taken with the selected elector and also with a proportion 
of any other people living there but who are not on the 
Register. This is achieved by giving the interviewer an 
address form with all the registered electors at the address 
listed on it. The selected elector and every ‘nth’ line after 
that is starred, where ‘n’ is the number of electors at the 
address. When the interviewer arrives at the address, she 
continues the list by writing down all the eligible people at 
the address who are not already listed (if any). She then 


'See W Blyth and L Marchant, ‘A Self-weighting random sampling 
technique’ JMRS (1973), Vol 15, p 157-162 


Table B2 Allocation of primary selections to strata 


Stratum 

1975 

Electorate 

Expected 

allocation 

Actual 

allocation 

1. Aberdeen 

157,585 

2.6 

3 

2. Dundee 

138,698 

2.3 

2 

3. Edinburgh 

357,478 

5.9 

6 

4. Glasgow 

639,072 

10.5 

10 

5. Rest of Central 




Clydeside 




conurbation 

662,598 

10.9 


6. Remainder of 




central belt 

1,076,781 

17.8 

18 


3,032,212 

50.0 

50 
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interviews all people falling on a starred line. This, of 
course, includes the originally selected elector. 
Unfortunately it is impractical to include the few people 
(about 4 per cent) who are living at addresses that do not 
appear on the Register. 

To give men twice the chance of selection as women a 
simple modification to the standard procedure was 
adopted: each man was listed twice and each woman once 
on the address form. The interviewer then sampled 
through the people on the form at an interval equal to the 
number of women plus twice the mumber of men on the 
Electoral Register at that address. 

A slightly different procedure was used at addresses 
which contained a large number of registered electors. At 
such an address, rather than attemption to give every 
person who was not on the Register a chance of selection, 
it was decided, for practical reasons, to include only 
people in the same household as the selected elector. In 
these addresses a household which contained no 
registered electors would have no chance of being 
included in the survey. 

The outcome of this procedure was a sample which was 
self weighting either for men or women (except for 11 
cases which had to be weighted due to errors in selection, 
eg the sex of 5 people was wrongly predicted from the 
Electoral Register). When results for the whole sample 
are required, data relating to men must be weighted by 7 . 

Results of the sample 

4.1 Response 

Table B3 below shows the level of response to the survey 
with some account of non-response. 


Table B3 Analysis of response (1st stage) 



N 

% 

Selected sample of addresses 

1,997 

100.0 

Empty or demolished addresses 

48 

2.4 

Refusai of whole address to cooperate 

58 

2.9 

Non-contact of whole address 

42 

2.1 

Addresses at which the Marchant-Blyth 
selection procedure was carried out 

1,849 

92.6 

Eligible people selected by the 
Marchant-Blyth procedure (some 
addresses produced 0, some 1, some 2 
and some 3 people*) 

1,767 

100.0 

Refusals by selected eligible people in 
the first fieldwork period 

64 

3.6 

Failure to contact eligible people in the 
first fieldwork period 

47 

2.7 

People interviewed in the first 
fieldwork period 

1,656 

93.7 


* See explanation of procedure in Section 3.3. 


Since the interviewer was not able to secure any co- 
operation at some named person addresses it was not 
possible to use the Marchant-Blyth procedure, and the 
number of eligible people that would have been generated 
thereby is not known. If, however, one assumes that the 
ratio of eligible people to sampled named persons is the 
same at non co-operating addresses as it was found to be 


at co-operating addresses, then an estimate of the non- 
response at non co-operating addresses can be made ' . 
Using that estimate in Table B4 the overall response rates 
at the second and third fieldwork stage can be estimated. 
Since the report makes comparisons between fieldwork 
periods, it necessarily assumes a population resident in 
Scotland in all such periods. Thus Table B4 rules 
potential informants who have moved out of Scotland (or 
died) as ineligible. 


Table B4 Analysis of estimated response rate 


Selected sample of named person addresses 

1,997 


Subtract 48 empty or demolished houses 

1,949 



N 

% 

Estimated number of people eligible in 1,949 



addresses generated by the Marchant- 
Blyth procedure 

1,862 

1(K) 

Estimated number of people eligible at non- 


cooperating addresses (no contact possible 
40, refusal 55) 

95 

5 

Refusals by selected eligible people in the 
first fieldwork period 

Failure to contact eligibale people in the first 

64 

3 

fieldwork period 

47 

3 

People interviewed in the first fieldwork 
Died or moved out of Scotiand between first 

1,656 

89 

and second fieldwork periods 

21 

1 


N 

% 

Number of people eligible for first and 
second fieldwork periods 
Refusal to be interviewed in the second 

1,841 

100 

fieldwork period 

136 

7 

Non-contracts in second fieldwork period 

56 

3 

Peopie interviewed in first and second 
fieldwork periods 

Died or moved out of Scotiand between 

1,443 

78 

second and third fieldwork periods 

48 

3 


N 

% 

Number of people eligible for second and 
third fieldwork periods 
Refusal to be interviewed in the third field- 

1,793 

100 

work period 

136 

8 

Non-contacts in third fieidwork period 

116 

6 

People interviewed in the second and third 



fieldwork periods 

1,143 

64 

4.2 Comparison of the sample with the population 
In order to check the representativeness of the achieved 
sample one would wish to compare it with the population 
from which it was sampled. But because of the restricted 

geographical coverage of this survey such a comparison 
was only possible for sex (taken from 1976 population 
estimates). The figures for sex are for the districts covered 

by the survey; for the other three the figures are for the 

whole of Scotland. 




■■ The ratio in this case is ]jJ^= 0.956 : 1 so the estimated number of 
1,849 

eligible people at named person addresses where co-operation was 
refused is 58 x 0.956 = 55; and the estimated number at addresses where 
no contact was made is 42 x 0.596 = 40. Thus the estimated number of 
eligible people in the first fieldwork period at named person addresses 
which were inhabited (that is, excluding demolished or unoccupied 
addresses) is 1 ,767 + 55 + 40 = 1 ,862. 
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For comparative purposes the population figures are 
given with men weighted up by a factor of 2. 


weighted size of the (achieved) sample under 
consideration in PSU p in band b. 


From Table B5 it is clear that there are too few men in the 
sample. The selected sample is 1,997 of which 1,235 (61 
per cent) are men. This proportion lies between the 
'population (63.5 per cent men) and the achieved sample 
(60.1 per cent men) figures and does not differ 
significantly from either of them. Nevertheless the 
achieved sample and the population do differ 
significantly (at the 1 per cent level). This imbalance of 
the sexes is partly due to random error and partly due to 
non-response bias. 


Table B5 Comparison of sex distribution in sample and population 


Men 

Women 

Base 

(= 100%) 

1976 Popul3tion 3ged 18 + 



(weighted) 



(Centr3l belt 3nd 

Aberdeen) 63.5% 

Snmple 60.1% 

36.5% 

39.9% 

4,506,118 

1,443 


4.3 Precision of the sample 

As described in Section 3. 1 it was intended that the size of 
the 95 per cent confidence interval around the difference 
in alcohol consumption between the first two field 
periods would be approximately ^ 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
of the number of units of alcohol consumed in any one 
week. It turned out that the standard error of the 
difference was 3.4 per cent of the number of units 
consumed at phase 1 (ie 21.1). Hence a 95 per cent 
confidence interval around the differnece is about plus or 
minus 6.8 per cent, that is, about double that intended. 
This is precisely because the correlation between the 
amount of alcohol consumed at stages one and two was 
only 0.6 instead of 0.9 as assumed. 

Annex 1 The calcnlation of sampling errors 

1 The Basic Formula 

The method used for calculating sampling errors for this 
survey is basically that described by L. Kish and I. Hess in 
their paper ‘Oh variances of ratios and their differences in 
multi-stage sample’, JASA (1959), 54, 416-446. The 
formula used here is the one for systematic selections but 
with a modification for stratification. For the purpose of 
calculating sampling errors the strata have been collapsed 
to give 4 bands as follows: 

(i) Strata 1, 2 and 3 comprising Aberdeen, Dundee and 
Edinburgh 

(ii) Stratum 4, Glasgow 

(iii) Stratum 5, the rest of the Central Clydeside 
Conurbation 

(iv) Stratum 6, the remainder of the central belt. 

(For the definition of the strata in terms of new districts 
see Table Bl) 

Let Ybp be the weighted total for PSU p in band b of the 
variable under consideration. Let Xbp denote the 


4 3), 4 3b 

Let y = 2 2 Ybp and x = ^ ^ 

b=l p=i b = > P=1 

( 1 ) 

Where ab = thenumberof PSUs in band b. Then r = y/x 
is the estimate for which we wish to calculate the variance. 
This estimate is the ratio of the two variables y and x. The 
sample size, x, is a variable because of non response (and 
also because it often refers to a subgroup of the whole 
sample) 

The variance of r is estimated by 

var r = — [var y -i- r^ var x - 2r cov (xy)] (2) 

X2 


4 VI 

where var x = T '^bp + 1 ^ 

b = l 2(®b‘0 p=l 

var y is defined similarly and 
4 ^-1 

cov(xy )=2 2 (Xbp -Xbp + 1) (Ybp -ybp +l) 

b = i 2(3 „-i) p = i 

(4) 

2 The Difference of Two Ratios 

The variance of the difference of two ratios is calculated 
using the formula 

var (rj - T 2 ) = var rj -I- var r 2 - 2 cov (rj r 2 ) 
where var rj and var r 2 are calculated as in (2) 

and cov (tj t 2 )= ^ [cov (yj y 2 ) -i- tj T 2 cov (xj X 2 ) 

X 1 X 2 

-rj cov (Xjy 2 )-r 2 cov (X 2 yi)l 

where the COVs within the square brackets can be 
calculated using formula (4). 

3 Checks 

A little caution is necessary when dealing with ratio 
estimates because they are, in general, biased, ie if the 
value of the ratio is measured over all samples that could 
have been drawn using this sampling scheme then the 
average is not equal to the population value. Although 
the bias is usually small it needs to be checked. Also the 
formula for the variance of a ratio is only an 
approximation. 

The bias is small and the variance approximation 
is close when there is little variation in the 
achieved sample size, x. A simple guide is to calculate the 
coefficient of variation of x, cv(x), and to check that this 
is less than 0.1. 
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X 

where x is calculated at (1) and var x at (3). 


In the case of the difference between two ratios, the 
greater of cv(X] ) and cv(x 2 ) should be less than 0. 1 . These 
checks have been made for the present sample and the 
coefficient of variation in each case is less than 0. 1 

Annex 2 Comparison of weather conditions in the 
fieldwork periods 

Although there was no reason to suspect that the seasonal 
pattern of drinking was likely to be different in October- 
November and in March; some attempt was made to 
compare weather patterns in the fieldwork periods. 
Clearly the number of different variables which might be 
taken into such comparisons is considerable, but for the 
purposes of this exercise it was limited to four key factors: 
Temperature 
Rainfall 
Sunshine 
Hours of daylight 

Method 

Meterological data were collected for each of the three 
fieldwork periods: ie 18 Oct— 17 Nov 1976, 2—31 March 
1977 and 11 Oct — 10 Nov 1978. The source for the first 
three elements was the monthly ledger sheets of the 
London Weather Centre. These list daily readings for five 
weather stations spread through the survey area (Dyce Air- 
port, Aberdeen; Leuchars, Fife; Turnhouse Airport, 
Edinburgh; Abbotsinch Airport, Glasgow; and 
Prestwick Airport. These daily readings were used as 
follows for each station: 

Temperature. The arithmetic mean minimum 
termperature (between 21 .00 and 09.00 hours GMT) was 
calculated over all weather stations for all days in a survey 
period. This yielded an average minimum temperature 
for each of the fieldwork periods. Similar averages were 


calculated for the average maximum temperature 
(between 09.00 and 21 .00 hours GMT) in each of the two 
periods. 

Rainfall and Sunshine. Similar average were calculated 
for the rainfall (measured in millimeters) and sunshine 
(measured in hours) over the same periods. 

Hours of daylight. Weekly means for Edinburgh and 
Glasgow (published in OPCS Monitors, from 
information supplied by the Director-General of the 
Meteorological Office) were averaged for each period, 
again to give overall averages for each period. 


Table B6 Comparison of weather data for two fieldwork periods 



1st fieldwork 
period 
(18 Oct— 

17 Nov) 

2nd fieldwork 
period 
(2—31 
March) 

3rd fieldwork 
period 
(11 Oct— 

10 Nov) 

Average minimum 
temperature (°C) 

3.57 

3.29 

8.23 

Average maximum 
temperature (°C) 

9.94 

9.28 

13.36 

Average rainfall 
(mm) 

2.75 

2.16 

1.11 

Average sunshine 
(hours) 

2.77 

2.85 

2.41 

Average hours of 
daylight (hours) 

9.21 

11.66 

9.73 


Conclusion 

It can be seen from Table B6 above that the differences 
registered between the first two fieldwork periods are 
rather marginal except for an increase in the hours of 
daylight and would not seem to account for any 
differences found by the survey. However the differences 
between the second and third periods was more 
noticeable. The third period was significantly warmer in 
the evenings/nights longer daylight hours and more 
sunshine. It is by no means clear what difference these 
weather conditions might have made to alcohol 
consumption in the second and third periods which form 
the basis of monitoring Sunday opening and the 
researchers can only caution that such factors might have 
had some inestimable effect on consumption. 
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Appendix C The effect of memory on recall of alcohol 
consumption over the previous seven days 


As recall of alcohol consumption is sought for days 
further and further back from the present it would seem 
reasonable to expect a progressive risk of under-reporting 
as more drinking is forgotten. There is no simple way of 
establishing the absolute extent of such forgetting but it is 
possible to give an indication of its progression back over 
the seven days informants were asked to recall. 

It is is assumed that the recall of the day prior to interview 
(the first day informants were asked to recall) represents 
the best reporting of consumption then this can be used as 
a standard against which the recall of other days can be 
measured.' Since some people will be recalling a 
yesterday which was a heavy consumption day whilst for 
others yesterday was a non-consumption day the exercise 
is only meaningful when undertaken over a large sample. 
As informants were interviewed more than once about 
their drinking over the previous week (on the same day of 
the week in each fieldwork period in most cases) their 
responses on two (the first and second) occasions have 
been included to increase the number of observations 
available. 

As it was already known that certain days of the week (for 
example, Saturday) were more likely to contain some 
drinking, it was necessary to ensure that the proportions 
of interviews conducted on each day of the week were 
approximately equal (to one seventh). Ideally 1 in 7 
potential informants should have been allocated for 
interview each day of the week on a random basis. Indeed 
this approach was tried at the pilot stage of the survey but 
it led to a high level of non-contacts because some men, in 
particular, were always out on the particular day of the 
week which had been randomly allocated to them. To 
avoid undue non-response at the main stage interviewers 
were told, instead, to so distribute their interviewing that it 


' A somewhat similar exercise was undertaken on recall of the number 
of drinking occasions over the past 7 days by K Pernanen (Research 
Advances in Alcohol and Drug Problems, ed. Gibbons et al, Wiley 
1974) but the OPCS researchers felt that recall of consumption volume 
was more important given that many drinkers’ consumption varies 
considerably between occasions. 


led to an approximately equal number of interviews on 
each day of the week." 

Table Cl below shows a comparison of recall over the 
seven days prior to interview assuming total recall of 
yesterday. To avoid distortion due to the inclusion of 
virtual non-consumers, the table only includes those 
informants who consumed more than one unit of alcohol 
in the measured week." It can be seen that there is a 
general decline in volume of consumption recalled, as 
informant memory is ‘stretched’ back over the previous 
seven days. Although that reduction in recall cannot be 
represented as a simple decline, since not every figure is 
equal or lower than the one which precedes it, there does 
appear to be something of a pattern in the results. 

After 2 days there seems to be only a slight fall-off in 
recall down to 97 per cent. At 3 or 4 days remove there is a 
drop to around 91 per cent and 5—7 days ago recall falls 
to about 85 per cent of the ‘yesterday’ figure. Considered 
across the whole week the identifiable loss of 
consumption information from the average informant due 
to forgetting is just over 10 per cent. 

It should be stressed that this 10 per cent figure relates 
to attempts by the general population to recall 
consumption over the past week. This general result may 
not hold true for heavy drinkers" who consume a 
disproportionately large amount of the total alcohol. 
Thus the under-reporting of total alcohol consumed by 
the entire sample due to forgetting may be more, or less, 
than 10 per cent. 


^ When interviewers are not able to contact a potential informant on the 
first call they would commonly make their second attempt on the 
following day. So to the extent that the potential informant was likely to 
have been out drinking when the interviewer first called, but interviewed 
successfully on the following day, the recall of ‘amount drunk 
yesterday’ (compared with other days) would have been systemtically 
enhanced. 

’Units of alcohol used in the survey are explained on page 7. 

‘This irregular decline was also encountered by Pernanen m his 
measure of recall of drinking occasions (Gibbons et al, op cit)' 

’ It would be interesting to undertake this exercise for heavy drinkers 
alone, but the number of such people in the survey sample is too small 
for such analysis. 


Table Cl Recall of alchohol consumption over seven days prior to interview 


Distance of recall 


Average alcohol consumption 

reported (in standard units) 2.22 

Average consumption as a 

percentage of average ‘yesterday’ 
consumption 100% 


Yesterday 2 days ago 3 days ago 4 days ago 5 days ago 6 days ago 7 days ago 

1.91 


2.20 

97% 


2.02 

91% 


2.05 

92% 


1.94 

87% 


1.84 

83% 


86% 


Table includes responses from both first and second fieldwork periods if consumption in each period exceeded 2 standard alcohol units. 
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Appendix D Interview Schedule 


This specimen schedule is a composite document 
representing three slightly different original schedules 
used in the three fieldwork stages. Questions which only 
appeared in one stage have been specifically marked in 
bold italic type. 
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Office of Population Censuses cind Surveys 
St Catherines House 
10 Kingsway 
London WC2B 6JP 

S 1094 LEISURE AND DRINKING IN SCOTLAND 




1 



2 

1 

1 

3 

area no. 

address no. 

person 


Interview date 


Interviewer's name 


Authorisation no. 


2 . 


Interview day: 
Sunday — 
Monday . . • 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday . • . 
Saturday . 


1. Over the 7 days ending yesterday would you say that 
you have spent most of the evenings at home or have 
you been out a lot? 

Spent most evenings at home 
Been out a lot 


Thinking generally about the 7 days ending yesterday, 
v/ould you say these days were unusual for you in 
any way? 

No not unusual 
Yes unusual . . . 


(a) What was unusual about those days for you? 


Do you personally ever have anything alcoholic 
to drink at all nowadays? 


SHOW CARD A 

(a) Do you ever drink any of these things? 


Yes 
No , 


Yes 
No , 


4 . 


Could I just check does that mean you never have 
a drink nowadays, or do you have a drink very 
occasionally, perhaps for medicinal purposes or 

on special occasions like New Year? 

Very occasionally 

Never 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 

2 


1 

2 


1 

2 


go to Q3 
ask (a) 


go to Q5 
ask (a) 


go to Q5 
ask Q4 


ask Q5 
go to Q12 
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* 


* 


* 


SHOW CARD B 

5. I'd like you to look at this card and tell me how 
often you usually have an alcoholic drink of any 
kind. Would you say it was 

at least once a week 

about once a fortnight 

once a month 

once every 3 or 4 months 

once a year 

or less than once a year? . . . . 

Other (SPECIFY) 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


6. Do you brew any alcoholic drinks at home 
for your own use? 


Yes . . . 
No . . . . 


(a) What sorts of alcoholic drink do you brew? 

Beer/lager 

Wine 

Other 


CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY 


(b) Over the 7 days ending yesterday, have you 
drunk any alcoholic drinks which have been 
brewed at home? (This could be by yourself 
or your friends or relatives) 

Yes drunk home brew in past week 
Not drunk home brew in past week 

7. Can I just check have you been in Scotland for 
the whole of the 7 days ending yesterday? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1 

ask (a) & (b) 

2 

ask (b) 

1 


2 


3 


1 


2 



Yes, in Scotland all week.. 
No 


(a) 


Which of the last 7 days did you spend in 
Scotland? 

None of them . . 


1 go to Q8 

2 ask (a) 


1 


go to 012 


^ In stage 1 only 


Sunday . . 
Monday . . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday 


go to Q8 
but omit 
days not 
coded here 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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1 

1 

I 


START HERE 


SUNDAY: DRINKING DAY 


You mentioned that you had a drink 

last Sunday 

9 {i) Where were you when you had 
your (first/next) drink? 

PROMHT AS NECESSARY 

Pub 

Hotel- for a drink 

Hotel- for other reasons. 

Restaurant 

Licensed club 

Own home 

Someone else's home ... 
Other (RECORD) ► 


ASK (i) 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 
BEFORE 
GOING ON 
TO (ii) 


(ii) About what time did you start 
your drink . . [^place in (i)^ ? 

ACCEPT TO NEAREST J HOUR 

AND CODE AH/PH (Noon = am) 



(iii) And what did you have to drink? 


PROBE FOR BEVERAGES AND 
AMOUNT: RECORD HERE 


1ST OCCASION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


2ND OCCASION 


3RD OCCASION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


OFFICE USE ONLY 


(iv) What time did you finish your 
drink (s) on that occasion? 

ACCEPT TO NEAREST J HOUR .Z ^ 

AND CODE Ak/PH (Noon = am) ^pm 


ASK OF 1ST EVENING OCCASION 

^ ” DMA 

Not 1st evening occasion 

(v) Had you been out anywhere 

(else) that evening before 

you had a drink 

at (START TIME & PLACE) ? gpg^|es_^ 


ASK OF ALL EVENING OCCASIONS 

This occasion NOT an evening 

(vi) Did you go (out) anywhere 
(else) that evening 
after ... [ ™D TIME at (iv)] ? 


, DNA 


No . . 

Yes 

SPECIFY -► 


IF DRINKING AT 10pm OR LATER IN PUB/BAR/CLU B/HOTEL 
10(a) Did you buy a drink for yourself in the last 
10 minutes before they stopped serving? 

IF NO 

Did you have a drink bought for you in the last 
lO minutes before they stopped serving? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 
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SUNDAY NO DRINKING DAY 


4TH OCCASION 


IF AT OWN HOME (Q8) 


Elsewhere (Q8) . . . I»IA 


11. (a) Did you go out at all that 
evening? 


Yes 
No . 


IF YES 

(i) Where did you go? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


IF ELSEWHERE THAN OWN HOME (Q8) 

(b) Did you go out anywhere that 

evening before . . (ANSWER TO Q8) ? 

Yes 

No . 


IF YES 

(i) Where did you go? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


(c) And where did you go next after 
you left . . (ANSWER TO Q8) ? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


(d) So thinking back did you have 
anything alcoholic to drink on 
Sunday? 

IF YES RECORD DRINKING 

OCCASION (S) OVERLEAF 


go to (b) 


ask (i) 
go to (d) 


go to 
(d) 


continue 
ask (c)&(d) 


IF NO 


A - go on to 
next day 
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SATURDAY; DRINKING DAY 


You mentioned that you had a drink 
last Saturday .... 

J 9 (i) Where were you when you had 
your (first/next) drink? 

PROMPT AS NECESSARY 

Pub 

Hotel- for a drink 

Hotel- for other reasons. 

Restaurant 

Licensed club 

Own home 

Someone else's home ... 
Other (RECORD) ► 


ASK (i) 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 
BEFORE 
GOING ON 
TO (ii) 


(ii) About what time did you start 
your drink . . [^place IK (i)^ ? 

ACCEPT TO NEAREST A HOOR 

AND CODE AH/PM (Noon = am) 


(iii) And what did you have to drink? 


PROBE FOR BEVERAGES AND 
AMOUNT: RECORD HERE 


1ST OCCASION 


2ND OCCASION 


OFFICE USE ONLY 


(iv) What time did you finish your > 
drink (s) on that occasion? ^ 

ACCEPT TO NEAREST J HOUR 

AND CODE AM/PM (Noon - am) “P'" 


ASK OF 1ST EVENING OCCASION 

Not lat evening occasion .. 
(v) Had you been out anywhere 
(else) that evening before 
you had a drink 
at (START TIME & PLACE) ? 


DNA 


ASK OF AT.T. EVENING OCCASIONS 

This occasion NOT an evening 
(vil (out) anywhere 


(else) that evening 
after . . . [e™ time at (iv']? 


No .. 

Yes 
SPECIFY^ 


3RD OCCASION 


IF DRINKING AT 10pm O R LATER IN PUB/BAR/CLUB/HOTEL 

10 (a) Did you buy a drink for yourself in the last Ye 

^ 10 minutes before they stopped serving. 

IF NO 

5id7ou have a drink bought for you in the last Yes 

10 minutes before they stopped serv ing? ^ 

IF ANY DRINKING AFTER PUB/CLUB/HO TEL CLOSED 

:^{h) Did you buy any "carry outs" from a pub or hotel e 

* that Saturday evening to drink later that night or No . 
on Sunday?*!* 


* Not in stage 3 


last 3 words only on Saturday page 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 
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I 

I 

I 


SATURDAY NO DRINKING DAY 


4TH OCCASION 


IF AT OWN HOME (Q8) 


Elsewhere (Q8) ... DNA 


11. (a) Did you go out at all that 
evening? 


IF YES 

(i) Where did you go? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


IF ELSEWHERE THAN OWN HOME (Q8) 

(b) Did you go out anywhere that 

evening before . . (ANSWER TO Q8) ? 

Yes 

No . 


IF YES 


(i) Where did you go? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


(c) And where did you go next after 
you left . . (ANSWER TO Q8) ? 

PROBE FOR ACTIVITY IF NECESSARY 
AND RECORD 


(d) So thinking back did you have 
anything alcoholic to drink on 
Saturday? 

IF YES RECORD DRINKING 

OCCASION (S) OVERLEAF 


Yes . . , 

No . . . , 


go to (b) 


ask (i) 
go to (d) 


go to 
(d) 


continue 
ask (c)&(d) 


IF NO 


A - go on to 
next day 
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INTRODUCE 


This page in stage 1 only 


12 • Are you 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Married . . . 
Single .... 
Widowed , 
Divorced or 
Separated? 


13. Are you in paid employment at present? 


Yes 

No 


14. Are you . . . . 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


a housewife 

a retired person 

a student 

unemployed 

or something else 


(a) Have you ever had a paid job? 

Yes 

No 

ASK ABOUT PRESENT JOB, IF CODED '1' AT Q13 

ASK ABOUT MOST RECENT JOB, IF CODED '1' AT Q14(a) 

15. What is/ (was) your job called? 

JOB TITLE 


1 

2 


3 



1 go to Q15 

2 as)c Q14 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 ask Q15 

2 go to Q16 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


(a) What do/did you actually do in this/that job? 
JOB DESCRIPTION 


IF JOB CONSISTS OF MORE THAN ONE ACTIVITY, 

UNDERLINE WHAT INFORMANT REGARDS AS MAIN ACTIVITY 

employee 

self-employed . . 


IF MANAGER. FOREMAN. OR SELF-EMPLOYED 

Not Manager etc..DNA..A 
(b) No. of employees in the 25 or more ... A 


establishment? 1 - 24 B 

None C 


6 . 


7. 


IF INF. IS NOT HOH 

Informant is HOH 


Is .... (HOH) in paid employment? 


DNA 


Yes . . . 
No . . . . 


Is (s)he 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


a housewife 

a retired- person . . . . 

a student 

unemployed 

or something else? .. 


1 


go to Q19 


1 go to Q18 

2 ask Q17 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


go to 
Q19 
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18. What is hisAier job called? 

JOB TITLE 


(a) What does (s)he actually do in that job? 
JOB DESCRIPTION 


IF JOB CONSISTS OF MORE THAN ONE ACTIVITY, 
UNDERLINE WHAT INFORMANT REGARDS AS MAIN ACTIVITY 


employee 

self-employed. 


IF MANAGER/FOREMAN /SELF-EMPLOYED 

Not manager etc 


DNA 


(b) No. of employees in establishment? 


19. Age last birthday of informant? 


20. Sex of Informant 


2 5 or more . . B 

1 - 24 C 

None D 

18 - 21 

22 - 25 

26 - 35 

36 - 45 

46 - 55 

56 - 65 

66 or over .... 

Male 

Female 


21. Can I just check, do you have any children 
\ander 18 or your own living with you here? 


Yes 
No , 


(a) Are amy aged 


INDIVIDUAL 

PROMPT 


Under 5 
5 - 9 .. 
10 - 14 
15 - 17 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 

2 

3 

4 


go to Q19 


ask (a) 
go to Q22 


Yes 


NO 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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This page in stage 2 only 

IF NOT IN A PUB AFTER 10pm IN LAST 7 DAYS 

Informant was in p\ab after 10 in last week DNA 


12. (May I just check) did you know that public 
houses in Scotland can now stay open until 
11 in the evening instead of 10? 

Yes . . . 

No 


TO ALL EXCEPT THOSE WHO NEVER DRINK (code 2, Q4 ) 

Informant never drinks DNA 


13. (May I just check) Do you ever have a drink 
in a pub? 


Yes 


No 


(a) Do you ever have a drink in a pub after 
10pm? 


Yes . . . 
No . . . . 


14. Do you now make a point of choosing pubs which 
stay open after 10 o'clock when you have a 
drink in the evening? 

Yes . . . 

No 

(a) If you are in a pub or bar which still closes 
at 10 o'clock, do you ever leave near closing 
time to go on to another pub which stays open 
later? 

Yes . . . 

No .... 


15. Do you ever drink anywhere else, like a club, or 
restaurant, or hotel, after 10 o'clock in the 
evening? 

Yes . . . 


No . . . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 


1 

1 

1 

go to Q14 

1 


2 

go to Q15 

1 

go to Q17 

1 

ask (a) 

2 

go to Q15 

1 

ask Q14 

2 

go to Q15 

1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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IF NO (code 2) AT Q13 (a) 


Others DNA 

16 . Is there any particular reason why you 

never have a drink in a p\ib after 10 o'clock 
in the evening? 


1 


go to Q17 


ASK ALL 

17. In general, do you think it is a good thing 
or a bad thing that public houses can now 
stay open until 11pm? 

bad thing 

good thing . . . . 
Other (SPECIFY) 


18. (What are the/Are there any) good things 
cJsout the public houses being able to stay 
open for an extra hour? 


1 


ask Q19 & 
then Q18 


ask Q18 & 
then Q19 


I 

I 


This page in stage 2 only 

19. (What are the/Are there any) bad things 

about the public houses being able to stay 
open for an extra ho\ir? 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


20. Has the extra hour made any difference to 
the way you personally spend your time in 
the evenings? 

Yes 
No . 

Don't know . 

IF YES 

(a) What differences has the extra hour made 
to the way you spend your time? 


21. Do you think that allowing public houses to 
open for an extra hour has made any 
difference to people in general or not? 

Yes 
No . 


(a) What difference has the extra hour made 
to people in general? 



ask 


(a) 


2 

3 


) 


go to Q21 


1 ask (a) 

2 go to Q22 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


I 

I 

1 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


NOW TURN TO NEXT PAGE OVERLEAF 


I 
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22 . Have there been any changes over the past few 
months which have made any difference to the 
ways in which you spend your spare time? 


No/Not really . . . 


1 


23 . Would you like to say anything else about 
the things we have been talking about? 


W394A ores 1/77 
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12. (May I just check) did you know that some 
« public houses in Scotland can now open 
on Sundays? 

Yes . . . 


No .... 

(a) Do any of the public houses which 
p. are near to your home open on 

^ Sundays? 

Yes ... 


Mo .... 

Don ' t know . . 


ASK ALL EXCEPT THOSE WHO NEVER DRINK (Code 2, Q.4) 

Informant never drinks DNA . . . 


13. (May I just check) in the last 12 

months have you ever had a drink in a 
pxjblic house? 

Yes ... 
No . . . . 


(a) (May I just check) have you 
ever had a drink in a public 
house in Scotland on a Sunday 
evening? 


(b) (May I just check) have you 
ever had a drink in a public 
house in Scotland on a Sunday 
during the midday opening 
hotars? 


Yes ... 
No . . . . 


Yes ... 
No . . . . 


ASK IF NEVER DRANK IN A PUB ON SUNDAY 

DNA (Yes at (a) or (b) ) .... 


1 

ASK (a) 

2 

SEE Q.14 

1 


2 


3 


1 

GO TO Q.15 

1 

ASK (a) 

2 

GO TO Q.14 

1 

2 

•ASK (b) 

1 

GO TO Q.14 

2 

SEE (i) 

1 

GO TO Q.14 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


(i) Is there any particular 
reason why you have not 
had a drink in a public 
house on Sunday? 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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ASK ALL EXCEPT THOSE WHO NEVER DRINK (Code 2, Q.4) 

Informant never drinks DNA 

14, In the last 12 months have you ever had a 
drink in a club, a restaurant or a hotel on 
a Sunday in Scotlcind? 

Yes 



No 


ASK ALL 

15. In general, do you think it is a good 
rj thing or a bad thing that public 
houses can now open on S\indays7 

Good thing . . . 
Bad thing . . . . 


Other (specify) . 


2 


1 


ASK Q.16, 
then Q.17 


2 ASK Q.17, 
then Q.16 

3 ASK Q.16, 
then Q.17 


16. (What are the/Are there any) good 
II things edjout public houses being 
^ able to open on Sundays? 


I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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I 

To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
be cut off 


17. (What are the/Are there any) bad things 
about public houses being able to open 
on Sundays? 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 


I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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IF INFORMANT NEVER DRINKS (code 2, Q.4) 

Drinks DNA 


18, Where did you spend most of 
last Sunday evening up to, 
say, 11 o'clock? 


1 


GO TO Q.19 


PROBE FOR ACTIVITY 


ASK ALL 

19. You said that last Sunday you spent most of 

the evening at (NAME ACTIVITY AT Q.7 

OR Q.18). Do you do this almost every 
Sunday evening or does this vary from week 
to week? 

Almost every Sunday 

Varies from week to week . 

Other (SPECIFY) 


20, Has the fact that p\:ibs can open on Sundays 
« made einy difference to the way you spend 

your time on Sundays? 

Yes .... 

No 


(a) What difference has opening the pubs 
on Sundays made to the way you spend 
U your time on Sundays? 


1 


2 


3 


1 

ASK (a) 

2 

SEE Q.21 
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r-i ' -ft-. ‘ '— 






m 


FOR ALL WOMEN 

CHECK MARITAL STATUS IF NECESSARY 
21. Can I just check, are you; 


Men DNA 



GO TO Q.22 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


ASK ALL MARRIED WOMEN 


married 

single 

widowed, divorced or 
separated? 


1 

2 


ASK (a) 

- GO TO Q.22 



(a) Has the fact that pubs cein open 
on Sundays made any difference 
J to the way your husband spends 
his time on Sundays? 

Yes 
No . 


(i) What difference has opening 
r> the pubs on Sundays made to 
^ the way your husband spends 
his time on Sundays? 


ASK ALL 

22. Has allowing the pubs to open on 
« Sundays personally affected you 
in any (other) way? 

Yes 



ASK (i) 

GO TO Q.22 


1 


ASK (a) 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


(a) How has opening the pubs on 
Sundays personally affected 
you (in other ways)? 


No 


2 


GO TO Q.23 


This page in stage 3 only 


23. 

0 


24. 

0 


I should like to ask you for your 
opinion on the way that Sunday 
opening has affected people in 
general. 

Do you think allowing public houses 
to open on Sundays has made any 
difference to people in general 
or not? 

Yes . 

No .. 

Don't know 


(a) What difference has allowing 
public houses to open on 
^ Sundays made to people in 
general? 


Did you know that some public houses 
emd hotel bars have been allowed to 
remain open from midday until the 
evening without closing in the 
afternoons? 


Yes . 

No .. 


(a) Do you think there cire any 

« advantages or disadvcintages 

^ of these bars remaining open 

throughout the afternoons? 

Yes (either) .. 
No (neither) . . 
Don ' t know . . . . 
Other (SPECIFY) 

(b) Are you mainly thinking of 

O advemtages or disadvantages 
or both? 

Advemtages . . . . 
Disadvantages . 
Both 


1 

2 

3 


ASK (a) 

GO TO Q.24 


1 ASK (a) 

2 GO TO Q.26 



1 

2 

3 

4 


ASK (b) 

•GO TO Q.25 


1 

2 

3 


ASK (i) 

ASK (ii) 

ASK (i) 
and ,(ii) 


This page in stage 3 only 


(i) 

0 


(ii) 

0 


IF ADVANTAGE OR BOTH 

What are the advantages of bars 
being able to stay open throughout 
the afternoons? 


To simulate the 
original schedule 
as it was used 
in the survey 
this strip should 
he cut off 


IF DISADVANTAGES OR BOTH 

What are the disadvantages of bars 
being able to stay open throughout 
the afternoons? 
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Have any of the bars which are near to 
your home, or your work place, remained 
open throughout the afternoons? 

IF 'YES', PROBE FOR NEAR 
HOME, WORK PLACE, OR BOTH. 

Yes - near both home and work place 

Yes - near home 

Yes - near work place 

No - (neither) 

Don't know 

Have there been emy changes in your life 
over the last 18 months which have 
affected the way you spend your spare 
time? 


No/not really 

Other (SPECIFY) . . . 


Would you like to say anything else about 
the things we have been talking adDout? 


END OF INTERVIEW 


-f * 


•H- 28 . 


INTERVIEWER; Was anybody else present 
during the interview? 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


No 


1 


Yes - spouse 


2 


Yes - parent (s) 


3 


Yes - informant's child (ren) aged 
\inder 5 


4 


Yes - infontiemt's child (ren) 5 or 
older 

Yes - other person (s) 


5 

6 


This question in stage 3 only 

This question referred to 10 O'clock in stage 1 


ASK Q7 AND THEN 
Q8 FOR EACH DAY 
IN TURN AND 
RECORD BELOW 

7 . Where did you 
spend most of 
. . . day evening up 
to say 11 o'clock?' 
PROBE FOR ACTIVITY 


GIVE INF. CARD 

c 

8 . Did you have 
an alcoholic drink 
at any time on 
DAY? 

SUNDAY 
Evening Activity: 





1 

No 



SATURDAY 
Evening Activity: 





1 

No 



FRIDAY 

Evening Activity: 





1 

No 



THURSDAY 
Evening Activity 





1 

No 



WEDNESDAY 
Evening Activity 





1 

No 



TUESDAY 
Evening Activity: 





1 

No 


MONDAY 
Evening Activity: 





1 

No 
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